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IN    POMPEII,    A    CITY    OF    THE    PAST. 


Every  reader  knows  something  about 
Pompeii,  the  chief  of  the  three  cities 
buried  by  the  fury  of  Vesuvius  over  eigh- 
teen centuries  ago.  While  making  pre- 
parations to  visit  this  town  in  its  tomb, 
let  us  enquire  briefly  concerning  its  history 
before  the  destruction. 

Pompeii  is  known  to  be 
a  place  of  very  great  an- 
tiquity, though  the  first 
mention  of  it  thus  far 
found  in  written  history 
dates  B.  C.  310.  It  was 
probably  of  Oscan  origin, 
with  much  of  the  Grecian 
spirit  in  its  customs;  but 
by  the  changing  fortunes 
of  war  it  was  successively 
claimed  by  the  Etruscans 
and  the  Samnites,  and 
finally  it  became  tributary 
to  imperial  Rome. 

The  present  site  is  fully 
a  mile  inland,  but  it  is 
practically  certain  that  in 
the  days  of  the  city's  life, 
the  sea  was  not  far  from 
its  walls.  It  was  situated 
on  the  ancient  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sarnus,  once  a  navigable  stream  of  con- 
siderable importance,  though  now  com- 
paratively insignificant.  Many  changes 
in  the  topography  of  the  country  have 
been  brought  about  by  volcanic  disturb- 
ances ;  the  shore  of  the  Bay  has  ad- 
vanced, pushing  the  sea  before  it,  and 
the  course  of  the  Sarnus  has  been  changed 
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so  that  now  it   opens  into   the  Bay  two 
miles  from  the  sepulchre  of  the  town. 

Pompeii  was  never  a  large  city,  the  cir- 
cumference of  its  area  being  not  more  than 
two  miles;  its  inhabitants  probably  num- 
bered thirty  thousand  ;  nevertheless  it 
was  a  place  of  importance  in  its  time.  In  a 


1. — Pompeii.    A  General  View  of  Ruins. 


small  way  it  was  a  busy  sea-port;  its  har- 
bor is  known  to  have  once  afforded  shel- 
ter to  the  fleet  of  Cornelius;  and  it  prob- 
ably constituted  the  main  place  of  distri- 
bution for  the  inland  town  of  Campania. 
The  city  became  a  pleasure  resort  for  the 
wealthier  R<  mans;  Cicero  had  a  summer 
residence  there  ;  and  even  the  emperors 
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regarded  it  as  a  desirable  retreat.  It  is 
the  peculiar  situation  of  the  town,  at  the 
base  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  repeated  disas- 
ters which  befel  it,  to  which  we  must  as- 
cribe the  fame  of  Pompeii  today,  when  so 
many  larger  towns  have  lost  all  current 
interest;  it  is  owing  to  these  vicissitudes 
that  Pompeii  is  still  preserved,  while  more 
pretentious  places  have  been  truly  des- 
troyed. 

For  centuries  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  Vesuvius  had  shown  no 
signs  of  activity;  and  busy  towns  and 
pretty  villages  had  ventured  to  establish 
themselves  on  the  very  flanks  of  the  moun- 
tain, like  mice  playing  between  the  paws 
of  a  sleeping  lion.  But  in  the  year  63,  a 
violent  earthquake  injured  several  of  the 
smaller  towns  and  completely  wrecked 
some  of  the  finest  edifices  of  Pomptii,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  its  temples  and  the 
beautiful  colonade  of  the  forum.  With 
surprising  promptitude  the  Pompeiians 
proceeded  to  reconstruct  their  homes, 
seizing  the  opportunity  to  introduce  many 
innovations  in  architecture  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  then  modern  Rome.  It  was 
while  these  repairs  were  still  in  progress, 
that  the  terrible  eruption  of  August  24th, 
79,     consigned    Pompeii    together    with 


Herculaneum,  Stabiae  and  several  smaller 
towns,  to  the  tomb. 

Of  the  dread  occurrence  we  have  sworn 
accounts  by  contemporaries  and  eye-wit- 
nesses; the  younger  Pliny  has  left  a  graphic 
narrative  in  two  letters  to  his  friend  Taci- 
tus the  historian,  in  which  he  describes 
the  violent  earthquake  shocks;  the  dense 
clouds  of  vapor  and  dust  rising  from  the 
crater  and  carrying  the  gloom  of  night 
over  the  place,  relieved  only  by  the  inces- 
sant flashes  of  lightning;  the  heavy  fall  of 
ashes  settling  like  the  pall  of  death  over 
the  cities;  the  unprecedented  agitation  of 
the  sea,  and  the  uncontrollable  terror  of 
the  people.  Pliny  the  elder  perished  at 
Stabiae  while  prosecuting  his  observa- 
tions. 

It  is  probable  that  the  material  first 
ejected  from  the  crater  consisted  of  fine 
dust  or  volcanic  ashes,  which  accumulated 
over  the  city  to  a  depth  of  three  feet;  this 
was  followed  by  a  layer  fully  as  great  of 
lapilli  or  cinders;  then  streams  of  mud, 
formed  by  the  mingling  of  the  condens- 
ing vapors  with  the  dust,  flowed  through 
the  streets  and  buried  the  houses,  subse- 
quently hardening  into  tuff  which  consti- 
tutes the  principal  covering  of  the  town. 
The  average  depth  of  the  mass  at  present 


2. — Pompeii.    Restored  View  of  a  Portion  of  the  City. 
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is  about  twenty  feet;  though  much  of  this 
has  been  deposited  by  minor  eruptions 
since  the  city  was  first  covered.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  managed  to  escape  ;  it  is  esti- 
mated, however,  that  about  two  thousand 
persons  perished  in  the 
catastrophe.  After  the 
fury  of  the  eruption  had 
passed,  some  of  the  peo- 
ple ventured  to  return 
and  attempted  to  exca- 
vate the  ruins  in  search 
of  valuables  left  behind. 
These  attempts  were  soon 
abandoned  ;  vegetation 
sprang  up  upon  the  grave, 
and  even  the  site  of  the 
town  was  forgotten.  Dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, eminent  topograph- 
ers endeavored  though 
without  success  to  locate 
Pompeii.  In  1748,  a  peas- 
ant found  below  the 
ground  a  few  household 
utensils;  this  find  led  to 
the  rediscovery  of  the 
town.  Excavations  have 
been  in  progress  with  few 
interruptions  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  and  today  more  than 
half  of  Pompeii  has  been  uncovered. 

We  find  there  a  city  in  ruins;  the  walls 
of  the  buildings  are  still  standing,  but 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions  the  struc- 
tures are  roofless.  It  is  known  that  the 
ground  stories  of  the  houses  were  con- 
structed of  brick,  stone,  or  concrete;  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  upper  portions  were 
built  of  wood;  these  latter  were  all  des- 
troyed by  the  heat  of  the  erupted  mater- 
ial. Engraving  No.  1,  is  reproduced  from 
a  photograph,  taken  from  the  level  of 
the  unexcavated  portion;  this  conveys  a 
good  general  view  of  the  city  as  it  ap- 
pears today.  In  the  foreground  can  be 
seen  the  open  court  of  a  dwelling  with 
paintings  still  well  preserved.  Two  cov- 
ered buildings  are  prominent  in  the  pic- 
ture; they  are  modern  having  been  con- 
structed upon  the  ancient  walls  to  protect 
the  frescoes  and  other  works  of  art  within. 

From  the  ruins  still  standing,  aided  by 
a  plan  of  the  city  already  discovered, 


and  by  many  historical  writings  of  that 
time,  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  the 
place  with  a  very  fair  approach  to  accur- 
acy. Picture  No.  2,  is  a  representation  of 
a  part  of  the  city  restored,  the  view  being 


3. — Stabian  Street  in  Pompeii. 

taken  from  the  north  of  the  Forum, 
looking  toward  the  Bay.  The  large  rec- 
tangular enclosure  with  its  stately  col- 
umns and  numerous  statues  is  the  Forum, 
a  place  of  general  assembly  for  the  city; 
this  we  will  examine  more  closely  later. 
At  the  end  of  the  Forum  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  In 
the  foreground  is  the  Temple  of  Mercury, 
and  also  the  beautiful  building  of  Euma- 
chia,  the  latter  named  from  an  inscrip- 
tion which  declares  it  to  have  been  erect- 
ed by  the  Priestess  Eumachia;  it  was 
probably  used  as  a  merchants'  exchange. 
Hours  would  be  required  simply  to 
traverse  the  streets  already  cleared.  We 
can  pause  to  notice  but  a  few  of  them.  One 
of  the  most  famed  is  the  Stabian  Street 
(illustrated  in  the  engraving  No.  3)  ex- 
tending north  and  south  through  the  city, 
from  the  amphitheatre  to  the  Stabian 
Gate;  this  gate  opened  toward  Stabise 
another  of  the  buried  towns  on  the  site  of 
which  Castellammare  now  stands.     The 
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i  — Pompeii,  the  Strket  of  Fortune. 


streets  of  Pompeii  are  narrow,  and  paved 
with  large  blocks  of  lava.  At  intervals  as 
seen  in  the  picture,  large  stepping-stones 
lead  from  curb  to  curb,  enabling  pedes- 
trians to  cross  the  streets  aloof  from  the 
mud.  Vehicles  had  to  be  guided  so  that 
the  wheels  passed  between  the  stones, 
the  horses  having  to  step  over  them.  In 
this  picture,  the  bricks  of  some  of  the 
walls  are  well  shown  ;  these  bricks  are  of 
a  flat  wide  pattern,  and  many  of  them  are 
still  in  an  excellent  condition  of  soundness. 
The  engraving,  No.  4,  represents  the 
Street  of  Fortune.  Deep  ruts  in  the  lava 
paving  cut  by  the  cart  wheels  nearly 
twenty  centuries  ago,  are  very  plain.  The 
foot-way  or  trottoires,  which  we  would 
call  side-walks  are  well  shown,  elevated 
above  the  streets  almost  to  the  height  ot 
the  stepping  stones.  As  this  entire  street 
did  not  exceed  five  yards  in  width,  the 
footways  would  seem  to  have  been  un- 
comfortably narrow.  Upon  the  wall  in  the 
lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  picture, 
printed  lines  are  visible.  These  are  mod- 
ern, and  indicate  the  particular  section  of 
the  town  in  which  this  part  is  included. 
The  city  is  divided  into  Regions,  which 
we  may  term  wards,  each  comprising  sev- 
eral  Insula:  or  blocks.    Farther  up  the 


street,  a  public  fountain  is  seen.  Water 
for  the  city  must  have  been  brought  from 
a  great  distance  by  conduits;  then  instead 
of  being  distributed  to  private  houses,  it 
was  led  to  fountains  on  the  streets;  to 
these  the  people  could  come  and  obtain 
their  supplies.  Most  of  these  fountains 
are  of  simple  structure,  consisting  of  a 
large  square  basin  into  which  water  fell 
from  above,  usually  spouting  from  the 
mouth  of  some  animal  carved  in  stone. 
In  the  foreground  of  our  picture,  (No.  4) 
to  the  right,  the  footway  is  seen  to  be 
paved  with  pebbles;  this  marks  the  front 
of  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  to  the  exis- 
tence of  which  the  street  owes  its  name. 
The  ruins  of  the  edifice  still  stand;  a  flight 
of  thirteen  steps  leads  from  the  street  to 
the  platform  of  the  portico.  Inscriptions 
upon  the  walls  declare  that  the  temple 
was  erected  during  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
While  the  subject  of  temples  is  before 
us,  let  us  take  another  look  at  the  mag- 
nificent Temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  north 
end  of  the  Forum.  A  restored  view  of  this 
structure,  based  upon  very  accurate 
measurements  of  the  ruins  was  shown  in 
our  second  picture.  No.  5  is  from  a  photo- 
graph of  the  columns  as  they  now  stand 
on  the  west  side  of  the  interior.  Seven  of 
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the  eight  in  the  entire  row  are  shown  ;  on 
the  opposite  side  a  corresponding  row 
stands.  These  interior  columns  are  of  the 
Ionic  order,  but  the  facade  of  the  temple 
exhibited  Corinthian  architecture.  As 
with  mo>t  columns  now  standing  in  Pom- 
peii, these  are  constructed  of  tuff-stone 
and  brick,  cemented  with  mortar  and 
covered  with  stucco.  In  some  cases  there 
is  a  sheet  of  lead  between  the  masonry 
and  the  plaster.  The  floor  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  consists  of  marble;  the  walls  of 
the  building  were  painted  in  strong  colors. 
This  prevalence  of  bright  tints  would  be 
offensive  to  our  tastes,  but  it  probably 
harmonized  with  the  glare  of  the  southern 
Italian  sun,  and  the  exuberant  spirits  of 
the  pleasure-seeking  Pompeiians.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  was 
once  used  as  a  senate  chamber;  the  spa- 
cious front  portico  probably  serving  as  a 
platform  from  which  the  concourses  were 
addressed. 

Another  of  the  many  temples  must  be 
mentioned.  The  Temple  of  Isis,  a  struc- 
ture 160x98  feet,  was  in 
good  condition  at  the  time 
of  the  eruption,  having 
been  repaired  by  private 
munificence  after  the 
great  earthquake  A 
marble  statue  of  the  god- 
dess stood  within  the 
temple.  A  secret  stair- 
way led  to  the  hollow 
pedestal  of  the  statue  and 
within  this  the  deceiving 
priest  hid  himself,  and 
answered  the  questions 
of  the  votaries,  whose 
superstitious  ignorance 
led  them  to  believe  that 
the  replies  came  from  the 
goddess  herself.  It  was  a 
custom  among  the  Pom- 
peiians and  their  contem- 
poraries, before  embark- 
ing upon  any  great  enter- 
prise, to  offer  sacrifices  of 
money  and  other  valu- 
ables at  the  altar  of  their  favorite  deity; 
these  offerings  were  appropriated  by  the 
priests,  who  then  pronounced  a  blessing  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  sacrifice, 


with  the  alleged  authority  of  the  god  or 
goddess  addressed. 

Those  who  have  read  Bulwer  Lytton's 
romantic  yet  instructive  work,  "The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,"  will  call  to  mind  his 
description  of  a  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of 
Isis.  A  number  of  merchants  are  repre- 
sented as  assembled  before  the  temple, 
having  made  their  offerings  and  pro- 
pounded a  question  concerning  the  fate 
of  their  ships  just  about  to  sail  in  quest  of 
wealth.  After  much  preliminary  cere- 
mony, a  strange  voice  was  heard  seem- 
ingly issuing  from  the  statue  of  Isis,  and 
these  were  its  words: 

"There  are  waves  like  chargers  that  meet  and 

glow; 
There  are  graves  ready  wrought   in  the  rocks 

below; 
On  the  brow  of  the  future  the  dangers  lour, 
But  blest  are  your  barks  in  the  fearful  hour." 

The  utterance  of  the  oracle  gave  fullest 
satisfaction  to  the  petitioners;  they  con- 
cluded that  their  vessels  would  certainly 
be  safe.    And  the  false  priests  of  Isis  who 


5. — Columns  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter;  West  Side  of  the  Interior. 


had  managed  the  deception  were  well 
pleased  also,  rejoicing  that  whether  good 
or  ill  fortune  should  attend  the  ships,  the 
prediction  would  be  appropriate  ;  for  as 
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the  priest  Calenus  explained,  "if  the 
storm  does  come,  and  if  it  does  over- 
whelm the  accursed  ships,  have—we  not 
prophesied  it?  and  are  the  barks  not  blest 
to  be  at  rest?  For  rest  prays  the  mariner 
in  the  Aegean  Sea,  or  at  least  so  says 
Horace:  can  the  mariner  be  more  at  rest 
in  the  sea  than  when  he  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it?" 

In  several  of  the  ruined  chambers  of 
the  Temple  of  Isis  skeletons  were  found, 
the  attitudes  of  which  told  terrible  tales 
of  the  death  agony.  One  of  the  men, 
probably  a  priest,  had  an  axe  by  his  side, 
with  which  he  had  endeavored  to  cut  his 


with  enduring  lava,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  magnificent  series  of  columns,  mostly 
of  the  Doric  order,  though  above  these 
rose  a  second  series  of  Ionic  columns. 
Work  on  an  extensive  plan  of  repairs 
and  reconstruction  was  in  progress  at  the 
time  of  the  eruption,  as  shown  by  the 
unfinished  condition  of  many  of  the 
columns,  and  the  by  sections  of  archi- 
trave and  the  like  which  lie  around  the 
colonade  awaiting  erection.  A  score  of 
pedestals  for  statues  are  distributed  with- 
in the  Forum;  some  of  these  still  bear 
inscriptions,  lauding  the  officials  to  whose 
honor  the  marbles  were  erected.      Bases 
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way  through  the  walls  of  what  was  to  be 
to  him  a  sepulchre. 

The  Forum,  to  which  reference  has 
been  already  made,  is  shown  in  our 
engraving  number  6.  This  structure 
covered  a  space  five  hundred  and  fifteen 
feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and 
seven  feet  in  width.  It  occupies  a  cen- 
tral position  in  the  town,  and  was  doubt- 
less an  important  gathering  place  in  the 
days  of  the  city's  prosperity.  Six  streets 
lead  from  different  parts  toward  the 
Forum;  but  all  entrances  to  the  enclosure 
are  guarded  by  pillars  so  that  vehicles 
could  not  pass.      The  Forum  is  paved 


for  equestrian  statues  occupy  a  portion  of 
the  south  side.  As  already  explained, 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  enclosure.  The  Forum 
probably  constituted  the  business  center 
of  the  city,  when  important  convocations 
were  held,  and  political  battles  were 
fought.  It  requires  but  little  effort  of  the 
imagination,  to  reconstruct  the  shattered 
colonade,  to  complete  the  empty  ped- 
estals, and  to  people  the  area  with  its 
noisy  throng  intent  on  wealth  popularity, 
or  preferment  as  of  yore.  Yet  all  about 
the  place  today  lies  under  the  silence  of 
the  tomb.  J.  E.    Tahnage. 
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IV. 

CHALD^A. 

Having  briefly  considered  the  history 
of  Egypt,  the  most  renovvned  of  the  an- 
cient nations  and  empires  ot  the  world, 
the  attention  of  the  reader  is  now  invit- 
ed to  the  scarcely  less  renowned  land 
and  nation  of  ancient  Chaldaea.  Passing 
over  the  vast  desert  plains  of  Arabia,  we 
come  to  the  fertile  belt  of  land  lying 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Rivers, 
called  by  the  Greeks,  Mesopotamia — 
"the  land  between  the  rivers."  Next  to 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  this  was  one  of  the 
most  fertile  regions  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  was  naturally  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
a  growing  community  seeking  a  perma- 
nent home.  The  head  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  are  close  together 
in  the  mountain  lands  of  Armenia.  The 
Euphrates  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the 
range,  and  flows  westward  until  it  breaks 
through  the  mountain  barriers,  and  then 
bears  away  to  the  south-east,  emptying 
into  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  entire  length 
of  the  river  is  nearly  eighteen  hundred 
miles.  In  its  upper  course  the  Euphrates 
has  several  large  tributaries  but  for  the 
last  eight  hundred  miles  it  receives  none 
at  all.  For  much  of  that  distance  it  is 
bordered  on  the  west  by  the  low  desert 
plains  of  Arabia,  which  stretch  in  dreary 
desolate  wastes  until  they  seem  to  blend 
with  the  sky.  The  Tigris  beginning  on 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
flows  to  the  south-east  until  it  meets  the 
Euphrates  about  seventy  miles  above  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  receives  many  tribu- 
taries in  its  entire  length  from  the  Zagros 
mountains  which  lie  parallel  with  its 
course  to  the  east.  It  is  not  so  long  as 
the  Euphrates  by  several  hundred  miles, 
but  in  its  lower  course  has  a  greater 
volume  of  water. 

In  their  upper  course  both  these  rivers 
flow  through  a  mountainous  country,  in 
which  are  many  fertile  valleys,  and  rich 
pasture  lands.  The  region  between  them 
consisting  of  an  immense  table  land  grows 
more  sterile  further  to  the  south;  but 
when  the  vast  alluvial  plains  of  Mesopo- 
tamia are  reached,  the  conditions  are 
changed.    They  rival  in  fertility  the  far- 


famed  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  there  is  in- 
deed much  of  a  similarity  in  the  two 
regions.  Like  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  are  subject  to  annual  inun- 
dations, but  unlike  that  river  whose  rise 
is  gradual  and  regular,  their  rise  is  often 
sudden  and  destructive.  In  a  few  hours 
the  land  may  be  overwhelmed  by  a  fierce 
raging  flood  which  rolls  as  a  mighty  sea 
into  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  So 
much  sediment  is  carried  down  and  de- 
posited at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  that  it 
is  estimated  that  the  gulf  is  receding  at 
the  rate  of  about  a  mile  in  every  fifty 
years.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  fertile 
valley,  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  rose 
and  flourished  the  great  Chadaean  nation  • 
Here  was  situated  the  Plain  of  Shinar, 
spoken  of  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Genesis,  and  from  here  was  the  disper- 
sion of  the  nations  when  God  confounded 
their  speech. 

Though  rivaling  even  the  antiquity  of 
Egypt,  yet  how  changed  are  the  con- 
ditions which  now  prevail  in  Chaldaea! 
Where  in  fancy  we  have  lingered  amid 
the  mighty  ruins  of  temples,  palaces,  and 
tombs  of  ancient  Egypt,  now  in  the  land 
once  occupied  by  ancient  Chaldaea,  we 
find  ourselves  surrounded  by  vast  plains 
whose  monotonous  sameness  is  only  re- 
lieved by  occasional  mounds  which  rise 
abruptly  from  the  dead  level  of  the 
plain.  Some  of  these  are  steep  and 
conical  in  shape,  others  are  low  and 
irregular  and  of  considerable  extent. 
The  land  is  now  and  has  been  for  many 
centuries  owned  by  the  Turks,  and  on 
some  of  the  larger  mounds  are  situated 
Turkish  villages,  and  perhaps  a  Moham- 
medan Mosque. 

After  passing  through  the  dreary  wastes 
and  drifting  sands  of  Arabia,  they  present 
a  beautiful  sight  to  the  toil  worn  traveler, 
especially  in  the  spring  when  covered 
with  fruitful  gardens  and  luxuriant  growth 
of  grass.  But  this  does  not  constitute 
their  chief  charm  to  the  student  of  history. 
These  "heaps"  mark  the  sites  of  many 
ancient  towns  and  cities,  and  buried 
within  them,  are  interesting  records  of  the 
ancient  civilization  of  one  of  the  world's 
oldest  peoples,  waiting  to  reward  the  la- 
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borious  toil  of  him  who  will  delve  for  them 
with  pickaxe  and  shovel.  In  very  recent 
times  such  explorations  have  been  made, 
and  the  great  museums  of  the  world  have 
been  enriched  by  relics  of  a  nation  which 
has  passed  into  oblivion  as  profound  as 
that  which  wraps  their  ancient  cities  and 
temples.  Not  only  have  relics  of  their 
arts  and  sciences  been  recovered, but  even 
books  on  historical,  traditional,  and  relig- 
ious subjects.  And  here  again  we  pause 
in  wonder  at  the  spirit  of  wisdom  that 
caused  men  to  make  books  that  have  sur- 
vived the  inroads  of  centuries.  The  mod- 
ern conception  of  a  book,  is  one  of  paper, 
written  or  printed  in  perishable  ink,  but 
we  have  learned  something  of  the  stone 
books  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  now  what  say 
you  to  books  of  clay  ?  Even  such  were 
books  of  ancient  Chaldaea,  more  labor- 
iously prepared  but  infinitely  more  lasting 
than  our  modern  books.  First  clay  tab- 
lets were  prepared,  and  on  them  were 
traced  with  a  sharp  instrument  the  writ- 
ings designed  to  be  preserved;  when  writ- 
ten the  tablet  was  baked  in  an  oven  and 
laid  away  in  the  order  of  its  pages,  and 
thus  was  the  book  written.  Some  of 
these  books  have  been  found  recently  and 
translated  into  modern  languages. 

Among  the  collections  are  public  docu- 
ments, records  of  the  reign  of  the  kings, 
and  others  devoted  to  myths,  traditions 
and  religion;  among  the  latter  are  some 
fragments  supposed  to  be  a  history  of  the 
creation,  and  others  containing  a  mythical 
account  of  the  deluge,  and  yet  wonder- 
fully resembling  the  Bible  version. 

There  has  been  and  is  now  considera- 
ble controversy  among  historians  as  to 
what  race  of  mankind  first  inhabited  Chal- 
daea. Many,  loth  to  accept  the  Bible  His- 
tory literally,  suppose  that  it  was  first  in- 
habited by  descendants  of  Cain,  who  were 
not  included  inthe  destruction  of  the  flood. 
Thus  making  the  deluge  refer  only  to  a 
portion  of  the  earth,  "the  part  known  to 
the  ancient  Hebrews."  Without  entering 
into  the  arguments  of  those  who  believe 
or  disbelieve  this  theory,  we  will  only 
refer  to  the  sacred  scriptures  contained  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  Genesis; 
and  in  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  where  we 
learn  that  "all  flesh"  was  corrupt  and  con- 


demned to  destruction,  and  further  that 
every  living  creature  that  lived  upon  the 
land  or  flew  in  the  air  was  destroyed. 

The  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  contains 
the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Noah  and 
names  the  nations  founded  by  them. 
Every  new  discovery  among  ancient  na- 
tions referring  to  their  origin,  but  serves 
to  add  proof  to  the  record  there  contain- 
ed, the  oldest  and  most  reliable  record  we 
have  of  the  people  of  the  earth.  It  is 
there  affirmed,  and  recent  discoveries 
in  the  ancient  books  of  Chaldaea  and  As- 
syria confirm  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
Chaldaeans  belong  to  the  Hamitic  race. 
Nimrod  the  grandson  of  Ham,  through 
Cush,  is  named  as  the  founder  of  the  na- 
tion.   The  eighth  and  tenth  verses  say: 

"And  Cush  begat  Nimrod:  he  began  to 
be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth 

"And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom 
was  Ur,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and 
Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar." 

Of  course  in  recognizing  Nimrod  as  the 
founder  of  the  nation  we  pass  over  as  un- 
worthy of  serious  consideration  the  fab- 
ulous lists  of  kings,  prepared  by  Berosus,  a 
priest  of  Bel  at  Babylon,  in  the  first  part 
of  the  third  century  before  Christ,  which 
are  included  in  a  history  of  Chaldaea  writ- 
ten in  Greek.  The  work  has  been  lost, 
and  is  only  remembered  by  a  few  quota- 
tions from  it  by  later  writers. 

The  history  commenced  with  a  mythical 
account  of  the  creation,  followed  by  a 
chronology  of  the  Chaldaean  kingdom 
down  to  a  few  centuries  before  Christ. 
The  period  before  the  flood,  according  to 
him  included  the  reign  of  ten  kings,  aggre- 
gating the  total  of  over  four  hundred 
thousand  years.  It  requires  no  stretch 
of  imagination  to  believe  that  these  kings 
represent  the  traditional  knowledge  re- 
tained of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  from 
Adam  to  Noah,  who  was  the  Hisuthrus 
of  the  Chaldaean  deluge,  accredited  with 
reigning  for  sixty  four  thousand  years. 
Referring  once  more  to  Nimrod  and  his 
kingdom,  there  is  ample  reason  (or  believ- 
ing that  not  alone  were  his  subjects  de- 
scendants of  Ham,  but  also  of  Shem,  and 
perhaps  also  of  Japheth.  It  was  out  of 
this  land,  as  we  are  told  in  the  tenth  chap- 
ter of  Genesis  that  Asshur,  son  of  Shem, 
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went  and  founded  the  city  of  Nineveh 
and  other  great  cities  included  in  the 
afterward  renowned  kingdom  of  Assyria. 

Ur  became  the  capital  and  principal 
city  of  the  nation.  Though  now  the  ruins 
are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  owing  to  the  rapid 
deposit  of  sediment  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  Rivers,  it  was  then 
a  maritime  city,  and  the  center  of  the 
trade,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  center  of 
the  whole  Mesopotamian  plains.  Here 
lived  the  father  and  family  of  Abraham. 
And  it  was  in  Ur  of  the  "  Chaldees  "  that 
Abraham  received  the  call  from  God  to 
leave  the  land  of  his  nativity,  because  the 
people  had  fallen  into  idolatry  and  the 
worship  of  strange  gods.  After  his  death 
Nimrod  was  deified  and  worshiped  as  the 
god  of  chase,  Bel  Nimrod. 

The  first  king  of  whom  relics  remain 
was  Urukh.  His  name  is  found  stamped 
upon  bricks  in  some  of  the  most  modern 
ruins  of  Chaldsea,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  an  immense  tower  or  temple 
built  in  the  city  of  Erech.  On  some  bricks 
in  this  vast  edifice  are  bricks  with  the  in- 
scription: "Urukh,  king  of  Ur,  king  of 
Sumir  and  Accad,  has  built  a  temple  to 
his  lady,  the  goddess  Nana." 

During  his  reign  was  also  built  the 
mighty  temple  of  the  Moon-god  in  Ur. 
From  the  magnitude  of  his  building  en- 
terprises it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
his  rule  was  extensive,  and  like  more  re- 
cent kings,  captives  taken  in  war  were 
employed  to  build  his  renowned  edifices. 

The  son  and  successor  of  Urukh  con- 
tinued the  building  schemes  of  his  father, 
and  also  maintained  and  enlarged  the  do- 
minion of  the  Chaldaean  nation  among 
the  neighboring  peoples  and  cities. 

Following  the  reign  of  these  two  kings 
came  what  is  termed  the  Elamite  dynas- 
ty. Elam,  called  from  one  of  the  sons  of 
Shem,  was  early  settled  and  eventually 
became  a  powerful  and  aggressive  nation. 
Her  kings  invaded  Chaldaea  and  brought 
that  land  under  subjection,  :>nd  also 
pushed  their  conquests  northward  into 
Assyria  and  westward  into  Canaan.  The 
whole  land  was  brought  under  tribute 
and  remained  so  for  twelve  years.  In  the 
thirteenth  year,  the  people  of  Canaan  re- 


belled against  the  Elamite  King.  Kudur- 
Lagamar  (in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  called  Chedor-laomer,)  with  his 
allies  again  waged  successful  war  against 
them.  In  this  campaign  was  fought  the 
famous  battle  of  four  kings,  (Chedor- 
laomer  and  his  allies)  against  five,  in  the 
valeofSidim,  recorded  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  Genesis.  Lot  and  Abraham, 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  separate  because  of  the  great 
flocks  and  herds  they  possessed.  Lot  had 
chosen  the  well  watered  plains  of  the 
Jordan  and  was  then  living  in  the  city  of 
Sodom.  He  and  his  family  and  goods  were 
carried  away  by  the  victorious  army 
of  Chedor-laomer,  and  when  Abraham 
heard  of  it,  he  pursued  them,  and  by  a 
night  attack  succeeded  in  routing  them 
with  a  small  force  under  his  command 
consisting  mainly  of  "trained  servants 
born  in  his  own  house."  The  gcods  of 
the  plundered  cities  were  recovered,  and 
the  captives,  among  them  Abraham's 
nephew  Lot,  were  rescued. 

The  invasion,  however,  of  Chaldaea 
was  not  merely  a  raid,  it  was  a  conquest; 
and  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  the 
land  was  ruled  by  the  kings  of  Elam, 
whose  capital  was  Susa,  lying  between 
the  Tigris  River  and  Zagros  Mountains  to 
the  east.  The  temples  were  plundered 
and  the  gods,  or  images  of  the  gods, 
were  carried  away  to  enrich  the  Susian 
temples. 

The  records  of  this  line  of  kings  are 
few,  and  often  the  gaps  are  filled  from 
conjecture  alone.  As  their  power  waned, 
or  gave  way  before  the  native  princes, 
a  line  of  native  kings  was  again  estab- 
lished which  continued  for  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  During  this 
time  many  cities  and  temples  were  built, 
and  the  conquests  were  extended  into 
Assyria.  The  seat  of  empire  was  trans- 
ferred to  Babylon  which  continued  to  be 
the  capital  and  principal  city  until  the 
Assyrian  conquest. 

The  next  line  of  kings,  according  to  the 
lists  of  Berosus,  was  called  Arabian, 
whether  they  were  really  from  Arabia  or 
came  into  power  by  a  revolution  is  not 
known.  The  records  are  few  and  conjec- 
ture can   illy  supply  the  place  of  knowl- 
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edge  in  these  premises.  The  grandest 
monument  to  the  glory  of  these  sovereigns 
is  what  is  called  the  "Royal  Canal  of 
Babylon,"  by  which  the  waters~of  the 
Euphrates  were  led  off  from  the  river 
to  water  the  plains  about  Babylon. 
From  the  main  canal  led  off  many 
branches  carrying  fertility  to  the  whole 
land.  An  inscription  written  by  the  con- 
structor says:  "I  have  caused  to  be  dug 
Nahr-Hammurabi,  a  benediction  for  the 
people  of  Sumir  and  Accad.  I  have  di- 
rected the  waters  of  its  branches  over  the 
desert  plain.  *        *         *         *        I 

have  changed  the  desert  plains  into 
well-watered  lands.  I  have  given  them 
fertility  and  plenty,  and  made  them  the 
abode  of  happiness." 

The  Assyrian  power  began  to  grow  in 
the  land  to  the  north,  and  from  being  sub- 
ject to  Chaldaea,  Assyria  began  to  assume 
the  dignity  of  an  equal  power.     The  re- 


lations between  the  two  lands  were  some- 
times friendly,  sometimes  warlike,  and 
eventually,  about  1300  B.  C.,the  Assyrians 
invaded  and  conquered  Chaldtea  bring- 
ing it  under  the  rule  of  Assyria. 

During  the  ascendency  of  Assyria  Chal- 
daea was  tributary  to  that  nation  and 
her  kings  were  viceroys,  paying  tribute. 
Her  glory  was  not,  however,  obscur- 
ed and  swallowed  up  in  that  of  As 
syria.  Her  learning  and  wisdom  had 
become  [proverbial;  and  it  was  to  the 
soothsayers  and  astrologers  of  the  Chal  • 
daeans  that  future  kings  of  Assyria  and 
subsequently  of  Babylon  came  for  inter- 
pretations of  dreams,  etc.  The  religion 
of  the  country  was  accepted  by  the  con- 
querors; and  though  the  scepter  of  power 
had  departed,  Chaldaea  continued  to  ex- 
ercise a  powerful  influence  in  weaving  the 
destinies  of  future  nations  in  Western 
Asia.  Mala  Waina. 
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It  is  now  necessary  for  us  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  another 
branch  of  the  venturesome  Teutons.  It 
has  already  been  related  that  the  sea- 
rovers  of  the  north,  the  Danes,  effected 
the  conquest  of  Britain,  but  were  finally 
driven  out  and  the  old  Saxon  line  of 
kings  restored.  The  king  who  came  to 
the  throne  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Danes  was  Edward,  known  as  the  Con- 
fessor, on  account  of  his  excessive  piety. 
Of  him  we  will  speak  in  a  later  part  of 
this  article. 

These  inhabitants  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsulas,  were  of  a  bold,  liberty-loving 
temperament,  fearless  and  venturesome 
in  the  extreme.  Living  in  the  northern 
regions,  they  called  themselves  Norse- 
men (Northmen).  They  delighted  in  pirat- 
ical exploits,  and  were  the  most  fearless 
seamen  of  that  time.  We  have  already 
called  attention  to  their  occupancy  of 
England.    They  had  a  tradition,  which  I 

*  In  the  first  paper  on  this  subject  for  "Salter" 
read  "Saeter,"  and  for  "Caldmon"  read  "Caed- 


believe  has  not  been  contradicted  by  his- 
torians, that  America  was  discovered  and 
its  coast  explored  some  five  hundred 
years  before  the  time  of  Columbus,  by 
some  of  these  old  Vikings.  This  term, 
by  the  way,  is  frequently  confounded  with 
the  name  sea-kings.  The  viking,  unlike 
the  sea-king,  was  not  of  royal  descent, 
but  merely  a  peasant  who  had  turned 
pirate.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
term,  vick,  the  inlet  on  the  coast  where 
these  pirates  found  a  harbor  after  their 
bold  voyages. 

In  their  love  of  adventure,  these  Norse- 
men found  their  way  to  many  parts  of 
Europe,  conquering,  whenever  possible, 
the  holders  of  the  land.  About  885  A.  D. 
Rollo,  a  brave,  energetic  Norseman,  sailed 
with  a  fleet  of  vessels  up  the  Seine  River, 
and  anchored  before  Paris,  the  capital  of 
France.  The  siege  of  the  city  lasted  thir- 
teen months;  and  was  attended  with  much 
suffering  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
At  length  the  Norsemen  were  driven  off. 
Previously,  however,  they  had  been  grant- 
ed portions  of  the  French  territory,  and 
had  established  their  capital  at   Rouen. 
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They  were  a  constant  menace  to  the 
throne  of  France,  and  many  wars  were 
waged  by  them  for  its  overthrow. 

In  the  year  918  Charles  the  Simple,  then 
king  of  France,  offered  Rollo  a  province 
and  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Gisele,  on 
condition  of  his  becoming  a  feudal  liege- 
man to  the  king.  This  compromise  was 
accepted  by  Rollo,  and  he  took  the  oath 
of  fealty  to  Charles.  Part  of  the  ceremony 
required  that  Rollo  should  kiss  the  king's 
foot.  When  asked  to  perform  this  opera- 
tion, he  drew  himself  up,  folded  his  arms, 
and  declared  that  he  would  humble  him- 
self before  no  man.  It  was  suggested  that 
one  of  his  followers  might  do  it  for  him. 
He  delegated  the  duty  to  one  of  his  com- 
mon soldiers.  This  man,  instead  of  kneel- 
ing to  perform  the  operation,  caught  the 
king's  foot  up  to  his  lips,  nearly  upsetting 
him,  amid  the  boisterous  laughter  of  the 
Norsemen.  The  region  of  country  thus 
acquired  by  this  people  in  north-western 
France,  was  called  Normandy,  and  Rollo 
became  its  first  duke. 

Many  changes  were  wrought  in  the 
character  of  the  Norsemen  by  their  con- 
tact with  the  French.  They  lost  their  na- 
tive fierceness,  and  learned  the  arts  of 
civilization.  They  became  gentle  and  re- 
fined, excelling  in  many  of  the  fine  arts. 
They  softened  their  name  Norsemen  into 
Normans.  They  added  many  French 
words  to  their  vocabulary,  and  acquired  a 
similar  polish  in  their  manners.  In  blood, 
however,  they  remained  practically  un- 
changed. The  French  influence  exerted 
upon  them  was  external,  rather  than  in- 
ternal. It  was  as  if  a  skilled  worker  in 
wood  should  take  a  stick  of  rough  maple, 
polish  its  surface,  and,  with  glue  pot  and 
brush,  attach  to  it  a  piece  of  highly  pol- 
ished mahogany.  The  substance  was 
purely  Teutonic ;  the  veneer  alone  was 
French.  They  substituted  the  Christian 
religion  for  their  rude  paganism,  and  the 
refined  spirit  of  chivalry  for  their  inborn 
love  of  adventure.  In  a  word,  they  be- 
came knights  instead  of  pirates. 

As  these  Normans  have  taken  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  forming  the  present  Eng- 
lish character,  it  is  necessary  that  we  be- 
come quite  intimately  acquainted  with 
them. 


They  possessed  much  of  the  Saxon 
firmness,  without  any  of  its  coarseness. 
If  they  had  vices,  they  covered  such  with 
the  polish  of  refinement.  William  of  Mal- 
mesbury  draws  this  contrast:  "The  Saxons 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  drinking 
feasts,  and'  wasted  their  income  by  day 
and  night  in  feasting,  whilst  they  lived  in 
wretched  hovels;  the  French  and  Nor- 
mans, on  the  other  hand,  living  inexpen- 
sively in  their  fine,  large  houses,  were  be- 
sides refined  in  their  food  and  studiously 
careful  in  their  dress."  Mentally  the  Nor- 
mans were  bright  and  sprightly.  Their 
taste  for  the  beautiful  in  painting  and 
architecture  had  attained  a  high  degree 
of  cultivation.  In  the  latter  science,  archi- 
tecture, they  displayed  great  skill,  invent- 
ing new  forms  and  adding  rich  ornamen- 
tation to  the  solid  Romance  style.  In  fact, 
their  architecture  formed  the  connecting 
link  between  the  plain  and  stable  Rom- 
ance style  and  the  graceful,  ornate  Gothic. 

Their  quickness  of  intellect  led  them  to 
active  investigation  of  scientific  subjects. 
Schools  sprang  up  amongst  them,  and 
thus  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  fostered. 
Their  apprehension  was  as  accurate  as  it 
was  quick.  They  grasped  ideas  thor- 
oughly, stripping  them  of  all  extraneous 
thoughts. 

The  Normans  were  not  nearly  so  poetic 
as  the  Saxons.  True  poetry  results  from 
a  sort  of  mental  intoxication,  whereby 
the  person  sees  relationships  outside  of 
the  central  idea;  and,  as  has  been  said, 
the  Normans  were  practically  devoid  of 
this  "second  sight."  Imagery  was  rarely 
used  in  their  poems.  These  were  long 
and  tedious,  partaking  of  the  essence  of 
prose  and  only  the  form  of  verse.  Every- 
thing with  the  Normans  was  cold  and 
calculating;  and  if  ever  they  did  betray 
an  ecstacy  of  feeling,  it  was  merely  to 
gain  an  advantage.  Their  epic  poems, 
and  I  speak  here  of  the  French  race  as  a 
whole,  were  nothing  but  dry  and  un- 
interesting chronicles,  devoid  of  poetic 
beauty. 

The  Normans  delighted  in  physical 
combats,  but  these  did  not  partake  of  the 
element  of  brutality  so  common  among 
the  Saxons,  although  they  were  usually 
attended    with   more   disastrous  .iesults. 
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The  tournament  was  the  favorite  form  of 
encounter  in  Normandy.  Sometimes  the 
conflict  was  between  two  men,  frequently 
between  two  parties.  In  either  case,  the 
results  were  frequently  fatal.  But  the 
sport,  though  brutal,  was  conducted  ac- 
cording to  rules,  and  was,  moreover, 
attended  with  great  pomp  and  display. 
Ladies  added  the  charm  of  their  pres- 
ence, and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  was 
chosen  by  the  victor  in  the  first  day's 
encounter,  as  "queen  of  love  and 
beauty."  From  her  the  knight  adjudged 
most  valorous  and  successful  throughout 
the  entire  tourney,  received  the  victor's 
chaplet.  By  comparing  these  gilded  and 
brilliant  encounters  with  the  brutal  con- 
flicts of  the  Saxons,  accompanied  by 
drunkenness,  without  definite  system,  any 
convenient  weapon  being  used,  and  the 
fight  often  resulting  in  broken  heads  and 
bruised  faces,  we  can  gain  some  idea  of 
the  vast  difference  between  the  Normans 
and  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  other  respects, 
as  well. 

With  all  the  refinement  and  polish  of 
the  Norman  character,  it  lacked  the  sta- 
bility and  honesty  of  the  Saxon.  If  the 
Normans  were  quick,  they  were  frivolous. 
They  delighted  in  pranks  and  jests.  The 
most  atrocious  crimes  were  often  com- 
mitted by  them  in  sport.  They  excused 
themselves  for  cruelty  and  licentiousness 
on  the  ground  of  light-heartedness.  They 
must  be  merry,  even,  if  necessary,  at  the 
expense  of  others.  Malice  may  not  have 
entered  into  their  acts,  but  the  results 
were  none  the  less  disastrous  on  that  ac- 
count. They  were  thoughtlessly  cruel, 
and  it  may  be  said,  though  the  statement  is 
contradictory,  innocently  regardless  of  the 
feelings  of  others.The  warm-hearted  devo- 
tion and  loyalty  to  comrades  already  re- 
ferred to  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Saxons, 
occupied  not  nearly  so  prominent  a  place 
in  the  Norman  nature.  Where  the  Saxons 
were  hearty,  the  Normans  were  flippant. 
In  the  Saxon  mind  the  feelings  and  the 
will  predominated;  in  the  Norman,  the 
intellect.  These  were  the  changes  wrought 
in  the  minds  of  the  Norsemen  during  their 
sojourn  in  north-western  France.  Of  their 
instrumentality  in  forming  the  present 
English  character  we  will  now  speak. 


Edward  the  Confessor  was  the  king 
who  came  to  the  throne  of  England  upon 
the  final  expulsion  of  the  Danes  in  the 
year  1042.  He  reigned  until  his  death  in 
1066.  A  peculiar  complication  arose  re- 
garding the  succession.  The  general  Eng- 
lish voice  was  in  favor  of  Harold,  and 
he  was  made  the  nominal  occupant  of  the 
throne.  Harold,  however,  had  no  hered- 
itary right  to  the  crown,  and  a  powerful 
rival  arose  in  the  person  of  William,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  who  appears  to  have  been 
the  choice  of  Edward.  It  seems  that  Har- 
old, while  on  a  visit  to  Normandy,  had 
promised  William  not  to  oppose  the  de- 
signs of  the  latter  on  the  English  throne, 
but  when  he  found  himself  nominated  as 
king,  he  discarded  his  promise,  claiming 
it  had  been  forced  from  him,  and  asserted 
his  right  to  the  succession.  In  support  of 
his  authority,  he  marched  to  the  north  of 
England  to  expel  the  Danish  invaders  un- 
der the  leadership  of  his  recreant  brother. 

In  the  meantime,  William  was  making 
active  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
England.  To  secure  Normandy  from  at- 
tack during  his  absence,  he  made  peace 
with  the  surrounding  dukes.  He  asked 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  king  of  France, 
and  was  much  incensed  at  that  monarch's 
refusal  to  aid  him.  He  then  petitioned 
for  the  support  of  the  Pope  in  his  enter- 
prise, on  the  ground  that  Harold  had 
broken  an  oath  taken  in  a  holy  place 
with  his  hand  upon  an  altar  covering  pre- 
cious relics.  Harold  claimed,  however, 
that  he  did  not  know  of  the  presence  of 
these  relics,  but  took  the  oath  under  com- 
pulsion. The  Pope  took  the  same  view 
as  William,  and  decided  that  the  breaking 
of  such  an  oath  could  be  punished  only 
by  excommunication  from  the  church.  Ac- 
cordingly the  ban  of  excommunication 
was  issued  against  Harold,  and  the  Pope 
sent  a  banner  and  a  ring  to  William,  with 
the  command  that  he  take  immediate  pos 
session  of  England  and  hold  it  in  the 
name  of  the  church. 

William  made  thorough  preparations 
for  the  invasion.  He  fitted  out  a  pow- 
erful fleet  to  assist  his  army  in  case  of 
necessity.  His  troops  landed  at  Peven- 
sey,  in  Sussex.  William  was  the  last  to 
leave  the  vessel.     As  he  stepped  ashore, 
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he  stumbled  and  fell.  With  great  pre- 
sence of  mind  he  grasped  the  earth  with 
both  hands,  and  as  his  followers  were 
sorrowing  over  what  they  called  a  bad 
omen,  he  exclaimed;  "Not  so;  by  the 
glory  of  God  I  swear  that  by  this  act  I 
have  seized  the  very  earth  of  this  country 
with  my  strong  hands;  what  there  is  of  it 
shall  be  ours  !  " 

King  Harold  had  been  successful  in 
his  warfare  against  the  Danes,  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  festivities  following  the  vic- 
tory, news  reached  him  of  the  landing  of 
his  rival.  Without  delay  he  hastened 
southward.  The  first  intimation  of  dis- 
aster was  the  refusal  of  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  to  join  his  ranks.  A  mani- 
fest preference  for  the  refined  but  haugh- 
ty Normans  prompted  them  to  decline  to 
enlist  in  Harold's  army,  although  it  would 
hardly  do  for  them  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  invaders. 

Harold  drew  up  his  army  on  the  battle- 
field of  Hastings,  in  Sussex,  and  there 
awaited  the  Norman  attack.  It  was 
opened  by  a  knight  from  the  Norman 
lines,  who  advanced  toward  the  English 
army,  singing  the  battle  song  of  Roland 
and  Charlemagne  and  performing  dex- 
terous feats  with  his  sword.  The  English 
were  astonished  at  his  free  and  easy 
grace  and  his  apparent  fearlessness;  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  war 


as  a  serious  matter,  and  not  in  the  light 
of  play.  They  were  brave,  but  their 
bravery  was  of  a  serious  type,  and  their 
actions  in  battle  were  clumsy  and  heavy. 
To  this  fact  as  much  as  to  any  other,  is 
due  the  result  of  the  battle.  The  French 
army  charged  upon  the  rude  palisade 
erected  by  the  English;  their  first  assault 
was  repulsed.  Again  advancing,  they  dis- 
charged their  arrows  into  the  air  aiming 
them  so  that  they  fell  in  the  faces  of  the 
English.  One  of  these  pierced  Harold 
through  the  eye,  killing  him.  After  a 
long  and  bloody  conflict,  during  which 
the  English  were  drawn  out  of  their  en- 
trenchments, the  Normans  made  a  final 
fierce  attack,  and  won  the  day.  The 
stubborn  English  bravery  was  never 
more  forcibly  shown  than  in  this  battle. 
Even  where  they  saw  the  hopelessness 
of  their  cause,  they  remained  at  the  post 
of  duty,  fearing  dishonor  worse  than 
death. 

The  effect  of  this  battle  was  to  make 
William  master  ot  England.  Without  de- 
lay he  proceeded  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  he  was  crowned  king  of  England 
on  Christmas  day,  1066.  The  result  of  the 
Norman  conquest  on  the  English  charac- 
ter is  so  important  that  it  should  be  con- 
sidered at  some  length.  Another  article 
will  therefore  be  devoted  to  it. 

Willard  Done. 
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the  belated  emigration  of  1863. 

Captain  Hodgett's  and  Hunt's 
Wagon  Trains. — At  a  meeting  held  at 
the  camp  near  Iowa  City,  Sunday,  July 
13th,  1856,  the  organization  of  the  last 
wagon  company,  which  started  for  Great 
Salt  Lake  Valley  with  "Mormon"  emi- 
grants in  1856,  was  effected  with  Dan 
Jones  as  captain  of  hundred;  John  A. 
Hunt  and  William  B.  Hodgett,  captains 
of  fifties;  and  Nathan  Davis,  Henry  H. 
Dalrymple,  Charles  Roper.  Nathan  T. 
Porter,  John  Lewis,  John  Swenson,  Bro. 
Gilbert  and  Thomas  Thomas,  captains 
of  tens;  John   Goodsall,  chaplain;  John 


Price,  marshal;  and  Charles  Holly,  cap- 
tain of  the  guard.  On  Wednesday  the 
twenty-third,  some  of  the  wagons  moved 
off  the  camp  ground,  and  rolled  out 
about  two  miles,  where  they  waited  till 
the  remainder  of  the  company  came  up. 
On  the  thirtieth,  three  captains  of  tens 
(Charles  Roper,  Nathan  T.  Porter  and 
John  Swenson)  left  the  camp  ground  in 
charge  of  William  B.  Hodgett,  to  make 
their  way  to  Council  Bluffs  separately, 
and  not  wait  for  the  other  part  of  the 
company.  These  three  tens,  as  they 
journeyed  along,  became  known  in  the 
emigration  accounts  of  that  year  as  Cap- 
tain Hodgett's  wagon  company.     On  the 
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first  of  August  the  remainder  of  the  or- 
ganization left  the  camp  ground  in  charge 
of  Captain  Dan  Jones,  and  started  for  the 
Valley. 

Captain  Hodgett's  company,  after 
passing  Florence,  was  composed  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons,  thirty-three 
wagons,  eighty-four  yoke  of  oxen,  nine- 
teen cows,  and  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  head  of  heifers  and  other  loose 
cattle.  This  included  Thomas  Tennant 
and  family,  with  four  wagons  and  one 
carriage.  This  Brother  Tennant  had  been 
a  wealthy  man  in  England,  and  had  used 
his  means  very  liberally  toward  emigrat- 
ing the  poor  Saints.  On  the  journey  he 
took  sick,  and  died  on  the  fourth  of 
October,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
at  Fort  Laramie.  His  death  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  whole  company.  (Deseret  News, 
Vol.  VI.,  p.  258;  Millennial  Star,  Vol. 
XIX.,  p.  27.) 

The  company  which  left  the  camp- 
ground, near  Iowa  City,  in  charge  of 
Captain  Jones,  August  1st,  1856,  is  what 
became  known  afterwards  as  Captain 
Hunt's  wagon  company.  In  September, 
1891,  when  the  writer  visited  St.  Charles, 
Bear  Lake  County,  Idaho,  where  Cap- 
tain John  A.  Hunt  now  acts  as  Bishop, 
he  obtained  the  journal  kept  in  his  com- 
pany while  crossing  the  plains  in  1856; 
and  from  the  interesting  narrative  con- 
tained therein,  the  following  items  have 
principally  been  culled: 

When  the  company  left  the  camping 
ground  near  Iowa  City,  it  consisted  of 
fifty-six  wagons,  but  when  fairly  out  on 
the  plains  it  numbered  two  hundred  and 
forty  persons,  with  fifty  wagons,  two 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  oxen  and 
cows,  and  seven  horses  and  mules.  The 
majority  of  the  company  had  light  loads 
and  good  teams,  and  were  well  pro- 
visioned generally.  There  were  also 
some  wagons  along  loaded  with  Church 
goods. 

While  journeying  through  Iowa,  Thos. 
Parry,  a  teamster,  aged  twenty-one  years, 
died  on  August  13th.  On  the  fourteenth, 
Elders  Ferguson,  Webb,  McAllister  and 
Dan  Jones  started  ahead  with  the  mule 
teams,  leaving  John  A.  Hunt  in  charge  of 
the  company.     On  the  fifteenth  the  train 


crossed  the  Des  Moines  River  at  Fort  Des 
Moines,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  ar- 
rived at  the  Missouri  River,  and  camped 
near  the  town  of  Florence.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth  the  people  were  busy  laying  in  their 
stock  of  provisions  for  the  journey  across 
the  plains.  Flour  at  this  point  cost  four 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  hundred  ;  corn 
meal  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  hun- 
dred; sugar  from  twelve  to  fifteen  cents 
per  pound.  On  Saturday  the  thirtieth, 
a  meeting  was  held  at  which  Apostle 
Erastus  Snow  gave  the  emigrants  good 
instructions.  A  child  two  years  old  died 
that  day.  On  Sunday  the  thirty-first  the 
company  moved  out  of  Florence  about 
three  miles,  to  a  place  where  the  feed  was 
good,  and  in  a  meeting  held  in  the  even- 
ing Apostles  Erastus  Snow  and  Franklin 
D.  Richards  addressed  the  emigrating 
Saints.  On  the  second  of  September  the 
journey  was  resumed  and  continued  for 
some  time,  averaging  about  fifteen  miles 
a  day.  On  the  sixth,  Sister  Esther  Wal- 
ters gave  birth  to  a  daughter;  and  the 
train  was  passed  by  Apostle  Franklin  D. 
Richards  and  company  of  missionaries. 
On  the  eighth  and  ninth  the  company 
was  ferried  across  the  Loup  Fork.  Wood 
River  was  crossed  on  the  fifteenth.  On 
the  twenty-first  Brother  Elias  Davis  died 
of  diarrhoea.  On  the  twenty-fourth,  Sister 
Mary  Noble,  of  Brighton,  England,  gave 
birth  to  a  ^daughter.  On  the  second  of 
October  the  company  crossed  the  Platte 
from  the  north  to  the  south  side,  at  a  point 
about  thirty  miles  east  of  Chimney  Rock. 
On  the  fourth,  Susannah  Bruner,  from 
Switzerland,  died  quite  suddenly.  On 
the  fifth  they  met  Parley  P.  Pratt  and 
escort,  en  route  for  the  states.  On  the 
sixth,  John  Turner,  an  English  brother, 
died  with  diarrhoea  near  Scotts  Bluffs, 
and  another  child  was  born. 

While  traveling  on  the  seventh,  some 
of  the  oxen  took  fright  and  stampeded, 
about  twelve  wagons  left  the  road,  carried 
off  by  the  frightened  cattle  at  a  break 
neck  speed  in  all  directions.  During  the 
consternation,  which  became  general 
throughout  the  camp,  Sister  Esther  Wal- 
ters from  Swansea,  Wales,  was  knocked 
down  and  so  injured  that  she  expired  a 
few  minutes  later,  leaving  a   babe   only 
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four  weeks  old — the  same  that  was  born 
on  the  sixth  of  September. 

On  the  ninth  of  October,  the  company 
arrived  near  Fort  Laramie;  a  five  year  old 
boy  died.  On  the  twelfth  Brother  Beesley 
and  Bell  with  their  respective  families 
and  wagons  left  the  company  and  return- 
ed to  Fort  Laramie,  in  order  to  escape 
the  severity  of  the  weather.  On  the  fif- 
teenth the  company  forded  the  river  to 
the  north  side,  and  on  the  following  day 
forded  it  again  to  the  south  side.  On  the 
nineteenth  the  company  passed  Captain 
Martin's  hand-cart  company  just  as  the 
people  were  pulling  out  after  dinner ; 
many  of  them  hauled  their  hand  carts 
along  side  of  the  wagons  of  Captain 
Hunt's  company,  in  which  several  of  the 
Saints  shed  tears  when  they  saw  aged 
women  and  children,  with  haggard  coun- 
tenances and  worn  out  constitutions,  pull 
with  all  their  strength  to  get  their  carts 
along  over  the  sandy  road.  That  same 
evening  the  company  arrived  at  the  upper 
crossing  of  the  Platte,  followed  closely 
by  the  hand  cart  company.  Captain  Hod- 
gett's  company  had  just  forded  the  stream. 

When  the  emigrants,  in  the  three  re- 
spective companies  mentioned,  opened 
their  eyes  to  behold  the  morning  of  Mon- 
day, October  20th,  they  found  the  ground 
covered  with  snow,  which  during  the 
night  had  fallen  to  such  a  depth  that  the 
companies  could  not  move.  The  cattle 
in  Captain  Hunt's  company  were  driven 
into  the  camp  corral  in  the  afternoon, 
when  it  was  found  that  twelve  or  fourteen 
head  were  missing.  It  commenced  to 
snow  again  late  in  the  day. 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  camp 
journal  ;  most  of  it  was  written  in  pencil 
apparently  by  a  hand  shaking  with  cold 
at  the  time  ;  all  inks  and  other  liquid  ex- 
cept perhaps  strong  spirits,  if  such  were 
found  in  camp,  had  frozen  into  solid  ice 
by  this  time. 

"Tuesday,  October  21st.  The  snow 
was  about  eight  inches  deep  and  com- 
pletely stopped  us  from  traveling.  The 
missing  cattle  had  crossed  the  river,  and 
were  found  with  Captain  Martin's  ani- 
mals. 

Wednesday,  22nd.  We  forded  the  river 
by  doubling  teams,  and  camped  one  mile 


further  on.  Cut  down  cottonwood  trees 
for  the  cattle  to  browse  on. 

"Thursday,  23d.  Very  cold  frosty  weath- 
er. Wm.  Upton,  who  was  brought  from 
Captain  Hodgett's  company  last  evening 
by  Jesse  Haven,  to  consult  Doctor  Wise- 
man, died  of  mortification  of  the  heart, 
aged  thirty-four  years.  The  camp  is  still 
detained  because  of  snow;  several  of  the 
cattle  have  died. 

"Friday,  24th.  Very  cold  and  the  wind 
blowing  from  the  north-west ;  the  snow 
is  as  deep  yet  as  when  it  first  fell.  More 
timber  was  cut  down  to  feed  the  cattle. 
One  ox  was  found  dead,  and  two  more 
which  were  not  able  to  stand  the  weather 
were  slaughtered. 

"Saturday,  25th.  By  the  cold,  strong 
wind  which  was  blowing,  the  snow  be- 
came drifted,  and  the  ground  bare  in 
some  places,  so  that  the  cattle  were  able 
to  get  a  little  grass. 

"Sunday,  26th.  Slight  thaw  toda>  and 
the  cattle  looked  much  better.  Captain 
Hunt  has  gone  to  Fort  Bridge  (not 
Bridger)  to  see  about  trading  for  cattle 
to  replace  those  that  have  died. 

"Monday,  27th.  The  snow  melts  gradu- 
ally. Sixteen  head  of  cattle  were  brought 
from  the  fort  this  evening ;  more  to  be 
had  tomorrow. 

"Tuesday,  28th.  The  weather  still  re- 
mains cold.  Brother  Joseph  A,  Young 
and  two  others  arrived  from  the  west  this 
evening,  which  caused  a  general  rejoicing 
in  the  camp.  W";  were  informed  by  them 
that  the  snow  only  extended  about 
fifty  miles  west,  that  the  hand  cart  com- 
panies were  being  supplied  with  food 
and  clothing,  and  that  our  condition 
would  be  reported  in  the  Valley  speedily, 
as  we  are  also  getting  short  of  provisions. 
Thirteen  head  of  cattle  were  brought 
from  the  fort  this  evening. 

"Wednesday,  29th.  The  three  breth- 
ren who  arrived  yesterday  from  the 
Valley,  left  us  on  their  return,  expecting 
to  be  back  in  ten  days.  We  continued 
our  journey  at  two  p.m.,  leaving  one  old 
wagon  behind;  traveled  three  miles  and 
camped.     Feed  rather  scarce. 

"Thursday,  30th.  We  started  at  nine 
a.m.,  and  traveled  seven  miles  over 
high  hills  and  wet  sandy  ground,  and  en- 
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camped  on  the  Platte.  Margaret  Price, 
wife  of  John  Price,  of  Pembrokeshire, 
Wales,  was  delivered  of  a  daughter. 

"Friday  31st.  Remained  in  camp.  The 
brethren  who  received  fresh  cattle  at 
Fort  Bridge  upon  a  draft  on  President 
Brigham  Young,  held  by  Brother  Thomas 
Thomas  (who  kindly  proffered  it  for  the 
use  of  the  camp),  signed  bonds,  giving 
their  oxen  and  wagons  in  security. 

"Saturday,  November  1st.  Continued 
our  journey  at  11:15  a.m.,  but  had  not 
traveled  far  before  another  snowstorm 
overtook  us,  accompanied  by  some  rain, 
making  it  very  wet  and  muddy.  All 
were  cautioned  not  to  let  the  cattle  drink, 
as  we  were  passing  through  creeks  where 
the  water  was  poisonous.  We  traveled 
twelve  miles  and  camped  at  a  point 
where  there  was  neither  wood  nor  water. 
We  were  met  by  Elder  Cyrus  H.  Wheelock 
and  a  Brother  Bromhead  from  the  Valley; 
they  were  sent  to  learn  our  condition 

"Sunday  2nd.  It  froze  hard  last  night, 
and  several  of  the  cattle  strayed  away, 
and  could  not  be  found  in  the  morning. 
Those  who  had  their  teams  moved  on 
four  miles  to  Willow  Springs,  from  where 
oxen  were  sent  back  to  bring  up  the 
other  wagons.  Captain  Hunt  and  Gilbert 
Spencer  went  to  the  camping  place  of  the 
previous  day,  where  they  found  the  mis- 
sing oxen  and  brought  them  to  camp  late 
in  the  evening.  At  this  place  the  snow 
was  six  or  seven  inches  deep,  and  it  was 
very  cold.  We  cut  down  willows  for  the 
oxen.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the  even- 
ing, addressed  by  Elders  Wheelock, 
Webb  and  Bromhead,  and  the  people 
voted  unanimously  that  they  would  com- 
ply with  counsel,  and  if  required  they 
would  leave  all  behind,  and  be  thankful 
to  get  into  the  Valley  with  their  lives 
only. 

"Monday,  3rd.  The  weather  very  cold; 
we  started  at  10:30  a.m.,  leaving  fourteen 
or  fifteen  oxen  on  the  road;  traveled 
eleven  miles,  and  camped  on  Grease- 
wood  Creek,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
crossing,  at  eight  p.m.  An  infant  child 
died  in  the  evening. 

"Tuesday,  4th.  Some  green  grass  was 
found  along  the  banks  of  the  creek,  and 
the  brethren  scraped  off  the  snow  for  the 


cattle  to  eat.  We  resumed  our  journey 
at  three  p.  m.,  traveled  five  miles  and 
camped  on  the  same  creek. 

"Wednesday,  5th.  Jane  Walters,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Walters,  died  at  9:30  a.m., 
aged  eight  weeks.  We  started  at  11  a.m  , 
passed  Independence  Rock  at  2  p.m , 
and  arrived  at  the  Log  House,  at  Devil's 
Gate,  at  eight  p.m.,  after  traveling  twelve 
miles.  Here  William  B.  Hodgett's  com- 
pany was  encamped,  as  also  George  D. 
Grant  and  many  other  brethren  from  the 
Valley,  who  had  come  out  to  assist  the 
companies  with  work  and  counsel.  A 
meeting  was  called,  addressed  by  Elders 
Grant,  Wheelock  and  Burton.  Brother 
Grant  told  the  emigrants  that  they  would 
have  to  leave  their  heavy  goods  here  till 
they  could  be  sent  for,  such  as  stoves, 
boxes  of  tools,  clothing,  etc.,  and  only 
take  along  sufficient  to  keep  them  warm, 
together  with  their  bedding.  He  wanted 
four  or  five  wagons  and  teams  to  assist 
the  hand  cart  company,  and  he  expected 
them  to  take  about  half  of  their  wagons 
along  from  this  point.  All  present  ap- 
peared willing  to  do  whatever  was  ex- 
pected of  them. 

"Thursday,  6th.  The  weather  was  in- 
tensely cold,  a  strong  wind  was  blowing, 
and  the  snow  drifted  very  much.  The 
unpacking  of  the  wagons  was  com- 
menced, and  the  goods  stored.  William 
Burton,  aged  twenty-six  years,  died  at 
ten  p  m.  He  had  been  sick  with  the 
ague,  and  now  he  could  not  bear  the 
intensity  of  the  cold. 

"Friday,  7th.  The  weather  continued 
extremely  cold;  more  wagons  were  un- 
loaded and  the  goods  stored  away.  Ann 
Davis,  aged  forty-seven  years,  died  with 
diarrhoea  at  four  p.  m. 

'Saturday,  8th.  Captain  Hodgett's 
company  rolled  out  and  the  remainder  of 
our  wagons  were  unloaded;  an  inventory 
of  the  stored  goods  was  made  out  and 
given  to  Brother  Geo.  Grant. 

"Sunday,  9th.  The  weather  was  a 
little  milder,  and  at  twelve  m.  we  resumed 
our  journey  with  twenty-four  wagons; 
crossed  the  Sweetwater,  and  camped  at 
four  p.  m.  after  traveling  six  miles.  After 
this  we  journeyed  on  slowly  day  after 
day. 
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"Tuesday,  nth.  Mary  Hutchison,  aged 
seventy,  died  at  four  p.  m.,  and  James 
Reece,  aged  sixty  years,  died  at  nine 
p.  m.,  after  suffering  a  long  time  with 
diarrhoea  and  ague. 

"Wednesday,  12th.  Sophy  Turner, 
aged  fourteen  years,  was  found  dead  in 
bed,  having  suffered  with  diarrhoea  for 
sometime  past. 

"Sunday,  16th.  John  Turner,  aged 
twelve  years,  died  at  seven  a.  m.  of 
diarrhoea. 

"Wednesday,  19th.  The  company 
crossed  the  South  Pass  and  camped  at 
the  Pacific  Sprngs. 

"Thursday,  20th.  The  company  was 
divided  into  several  smaller  ones. 

"Friday,  21st.  Four  horse  teams  from 
the  Valley  arrived  in  the  camp  this 
morning,  and  took  away  about  ten  of 
our  company  for  each  of  these  teams. 

"Saturday,  22nd.  A  number  of  oxen 
came  from  Fort  Bridger,  which  took 
several  of  the  wagons  to  that  place. 

"Wednesday,  26th.  The  company  ar- 
rived at  Green  River. 

"Thursday,  26th.  Sarah  Ray,  aged 
thirty  years,  died  of  diarrhoea. 

"Saturday,  29th.  Several  wagons 
crossed  Green  River  and  camped  on 
the  other  side  to  be  in  readiness  to  start 
the  following  morning. 

"Sunday,  30th.  The  remainder  of  the 
wagons  left  Green  River. 

"Thursday,  December  4th.  The  last 
of  the  wagons  arrived  at  Fort  Bridger. 

"Saturday,  6th.  A  messenger  arrived 
from  Salt  Lake  City  this  evening,  bringing 
intelligence  of  a  number  of  teams  loaded 
with  provisions  coming  on  the  road  to 
bring  in  the  remainder  of  the  Saints  from 
the  mountains;  this  caused  great  joy  in 
camp. 


"Sunday,  7th.  Fourteen  wagons  arrived 
this  evening  from  the  city. 

"Monday,  8th.  Numbers  of  more 
wagons  met  us  today  from  the  city. 

"Tuesday,  9th.  This  morning  some  of 
the  teams  started  on  the  return  to  the  city. 

"Monday,  15th.  The  remainder  of  the 
belated  Saints  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City 
today,  the  emigration  being  now  com- 
plete." 

In  addition  to  the  following  the  Deseret 
News,  (Vol.  VI,  pp.  309,  317,  325,)  states 
that  by  the  first  of  December  a  few  pas- 
sengers fromCaptainHodgett's and  Hunt's 
companies  had  arrived  in  the  valley,  but 
the  remainder  were  unable  to  come  in 
without  further  assistance.  Consequently 
about  sixty  horse  and  mule  teams,  mostly 
with  two  span  to  a  wagon,  left  the  city  on 
the  second  of  December,  with  a  supply 
of  provisions,  and  forage  expected  to  be 
amply  sufficient  for  all  wants. 

On  the  fifth  of  December,  Elder  Chaun- 
cey  G.  Webb  arrived  in  the  city  from 
the  belated  companies,  what  they  had 
left  at  Fort  Bridge  on  the  second. 
Elder  Webb  had  spent  fifty-five  days  in 
the  midst  of  snowstorms  and  dangers,  to 
aid  the  suffering  emigrants. 

By  the  sixteenth  of  December,  accord- 
ing to  the  Deseret  News,  the  teams  and 
emigrants  were  all  in  except  a  few  who 
tarried  at  Fort  Supply  during  the  winter, 
and  the  small  company  which  was 
stationed  at  the  Devil's  Gate.  'Only  a  few 
of  the  emigrants,  in  the  rear  companies 
were  frosted,  and  of  these  only  one  or 
two  severely." 

In  my  next  I  will  give  additional  in- 
formation about  the  relief  trains,  includ- 
ing an  interesting  narrative  written  from 
the  dictation  of  Elder  Ephraim  K. 
Hanks.  Andrew  Jenson. 
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A  gem  lay  hidden  in  its  garb  of  earth; 

Men  saw  not  then  its  irridescent  gleam, 
But,  all  unconscious  ot  its  countless  worth, 

They,  careless,  cast  it  in  a  babbling  stream: — 
When  lo  !    the  limpid  waters  washed  it  clean, 

The  pebbles  wore  its  surface  brighter  yet; 
That  stream  was  Industry,  of  noble  mien, 

And  thou  that  gem,  O  Utah — Deseret ! 

Xlnt. 
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During  this  year  our  thoughts  natural- 
ly and  rightfully  go  back  along  the  course 
of  the  young  republic,  and  with  venera- 
tion and  love  we  pause  as  we  hear  the 
names  of  those  heroes  who  came  to  the 
front  when  the  times  "tried  men's  souls." 
How  strong  in  the  cause  of  justice  they 
were!  What  lovers  of  liberty!  and  the 
beautiful  and  useful  manufactures,  inven- 
tions and  ornaments  which  will  be  ex- 
hibited to  other  nationalities,  were 
"bought  with  a  price."  The  heroes' 
ashes  rest  in  the  bosom  of  earth  today, 
but  fresh  memories  are  revived  in  the 
hearts  that  are  throbbing  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  glorious  land. 
It  is  as  if  the  dead  arose  and  walked  in 
our  midst  at  this  time,  so  freshly  do  their 
deeds  pass  through  our  minds. 

Let  us  speak  of  Patrick  Henry,  a  name 
permanently  enrolled  on  the  scroll  of  free- 
dom, with  the  scores  of  other  brave  men 
who  bought  for  us  the  privileges  of  today. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  his  parents, 
being  born  in  Hanover  County,  Virginia. 
His  family  were  in  easy  circumstances 
and  of  good  character.  As  a  boy  at 
school  he  learned  to  read  and  write,  and 
studied  arithmetic.  At  the  age  of  ten 
he  was  taken  home,  his  father  having 
opened  a  school  in  his  own  house.  As  a 
scholar  he  was  rather  indolent,  lacking 
the  energy  of  application  that  makes  a 
successful  student.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  he  played  the  truant  at  school,  and 
his  father  was  not  of  the  temperament  to 
deal  harshly  with  him.  Patrick  lacked 
the  brusque  or  boisterous  manner  of 
youth.  When  in  company  he  sat  silent 
and  thoughtful.  No  smile  of  his  answered 
the  merry  song  or  jest,  and  often  after 
the  party  was  broken  up  his  parents 
would  question  him  as  to  what  had  been 
passing.  He  could  not  detail  the  conver- 
sation, but  with  the  strictest  fidelity  he 
could  outline  the  character  of  each  per- 
son. This  power  to  read  character,  to 
feel  as  it  were  the  emotions  of  others,  to 
describe  their  sensations,  seemed  a 
strange,  inherited,  intuitive  knowledge, 
and  it  doubtless  gave  him  that  power 
over  human  hearts  and  passions  so 
strongly  demonstrated  in  his  after  life. 


This  peculiarity  of  disposition  was  all 
that  distinguished  him  from  his  compan- 
ions, as  he  was  careless  in  habits  and 
awkward  in  manners.  Being  one  of  a 
large  family,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
set  afloat  in  the  world  to  earn  his  own 
living.  His  father  obtained  him  a  clerk's 
situation  in  a  country  store;  afterwards, 
when  he  had  obtained  sufficient  experi- 
ence, he  furnished  Patrick  and  his  son 
William,  a  small  stock  of  goods  to  start 
in  business  on  their  own  responsibility; 
but  the  enterprise  was  not  prosperous — 
for  the  business  was  disagreeable  to  both, 
besides  Patrick's  good  nature  allowed 
the  credit  system  too  much  sway,  and 
one  can  easily  judge  that  a  failure  ensued. 
While  following  the  avocation  of  amateur 
merchant,  his  only  pastime  was  to  sit  a 
little  back  of  the  company  that  gathers 
about  such  places,  and  while  they  talked 
and  laughed  in  utmost  freedom,  he  read 
both  their  minds  and  motives  of  action, 
with  an  accuracy  almost  more  than  mor- 
tal wisdom  gives.  But,  by  and  by,  when 
matters  became  disastrous,  Patrick  took 
upon  himself  the  settling  up  of  the  shat- 
tered business;  and  then,  undaunted  by 
his  hard  experience,  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen  he  married  a  farmer's  daughter; 
but  farming  was  not  his  forte,  and  failure 
met  him  there,  as  it  did  again  when  he 
once  more  returned  into  trade.  During 
this  second  period  of  mercantile  life,  he 
devoted  more  of  his  time  to  study  than  to 
business.  He  took  up  geography  and 
mastered  it.  Works  of  history  he  was 
deeply  interested  in.  His  powerful  mem- 
ory helped  him  as  nothing  else  could  do. 

Just  when  he  had  closed  up  his  second 
store,  Patrick  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  a  youth  of 
seventeen,  on  his  way  to  William  and 
Mary  College.  Jefferson  speaks  of  him 
as  being  rather  coarse  in  manner,  with 
a  passion  for  music,  dancing  and  gay 
humor ;  the  latter  amiable  characteristic 
winning  him  many  pleasant  friends.  As 
a  last  resource  for  his  talents,  Mr.  Henry 
began  studying  law  ;  but  he  met  with 
little  encouragement  from  his  friends, 
who  imagined  that  he  lacked  the  per- 
severance requisite  to  success  in  this  call- 
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ing.  But  as  if  at  last  he  had  found  the 
right  road,  he  progressed  onward  with 
zeal,  if  with  but  little  success.  For  some 
two  o«"  three  years  he  and  his  family  were 
in  abject  poverty,  but  he  retained  to  a 
marvelous  degree  his  serene  and  cheer- 
ful temper. 

Away  back  in  that  remote  period  the 
lawful  currency  of  Virginia  was  tobacco. 
This  legal  tender  fluctuated  more  from 
year  to  year  than  our  greenbacks  and 
coupons;  and  the  payments  of  debts  in 
this  way  were  burdensome  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

The  clergymen  of  the  established 
church  had  their  salary  fixed  in  so  many 
pounds  of  tobacco,  and  a  movement 
being  on  foot  to  have  taxes  and  public 
dues  paid  in  money  at  a  great  discount, 
and  the  clergy  having  accumulated  large 
amounts  of  tobacco,  on  which  they 
would  meet  a  great  loss,  a  strike  began 
immediately  and  the  case  was  carried  to 
law. 

During  the  ups  and  downs  of  vetoes 
and  appeals,  the  clergy  gained  some 
points  and  were  feeling  assured  of  suc- 
cess, when  Patrick  Henry,  who  had  con- 
sented to  make  a  plea  for  the  people,  for 
the  first  time  took  his  stand  in  the  court- 
house as  an  active  member  of  the  bar. 
Some  twenty  clergymen,  the  learned  men 
of  the  colony,  with  the  austere  dignity  of 
fierce  critics,  were  arrayed  before  him, 
while  the  court-room  was  crowded  to 
suffocation,  and  masses  were  without, 
unable  to  effect  an  entrance. 

Mr.  Lyons,  advocate  for  the  clergy, 
who  were  determined  to  have  full  price 
for  their  hoarded  tobacco  in  spite  of  the 
trouble  that  it  would  give  the  poor  tax 
payers,  wound  up  his  plea  with  a  brilliant 
eulogium  on  the  ministerial  benevolence 
of  his  clients. 

Then  Patrick  Henry  arose,  nervous 
and  awkward — his  tongue  tripping  up  on 
the  opening  sentences,  while  an  ominous 
silence  fell  upon  the  assembly;  and  the 
clergy  exchanged  insinuating,  if  not  in- 
sulting smiles,  and  the  people  shrank 
from  beholding  the  mortifying  failure  of 
their  champion. 

But  immediately  a  marvelous  change 
came    over    the    young  advocate.      He 


stood  erect  with  dilating  nostrils,  flashing 
eyes  and  commanding  mien.  The  stam- 
mering tongue  was  loosed,  and  the 
startled  audience  were  amazed  at  the 
graceful  gesture,  clear,  steady  and  ring- 
ing tones  issuing  the  startling  sentence 
and  eloquent  argument.  He  knew  the 
case  was  against  him,  but  he  proved  the 
justice  of  the  law;  showing  that  a  good 
king  cares  for  his  people  something  as  a 
father  feels  for  his  children;  that  when  he 
sought  to  annul  good  and  just  laws  he 
became  a  tyrant  and  forfeited  the  claim 
of  obedience  from  his  subjects. 

A  voice  cried  out,  "treason,"  but  its 
further  utterance  was  hissed  down;  and, 
says  Mr.  Wirt,  "attracted  by  some  gesture, 
struck  by  some  majestic  attitude,  en- 
chained by  his  lightning  and  darkening 
eyes,  and  the  rapid  and  varied  intona- 
tions of  his  voice,  in  every  part  of  the 
house,  on  the  benches,  in  the  windows, 
bent  and  swayed  the  excited  and  en- 
raptured multitude.  The  sneering  faces 
first  took  on  an  expression  of  surprise, 
then  of  amazement,  while  the  clergy 
precipitately  left  the  assembly,  and  Mr. 
Henry's  father  made  no  effort  to  restrain 
the  tears  that  rushed  over  his  face." 

This  was  the  commencement  of  Patrick 
Henry's  career.  The  people  were  proud 
of  him,  but  the  nobility  coldly  viewed 
him  as  their  enemy.  Neither  vain  of 
applause  nor  dismayed  by  censure,  this 
man  held  supreme  command  of  his  own 
temper  and  manners,  and  after  his  fame 
had  filled  two  continents,  simple  and 
natural,  he  trod  kindly  on  a  level  with 
the  humblest  man  in  the  colonies. 

Unfortunately,  our  space  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  follow  step  by  step  with  this  bril- 
liant genius  ;  but  we  take  up  his  life  again 
near  the  time  when  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  closing  around  the  infant 
nation.  The  stamp  Act  was  agitating  the 
country  to  its  heart's  core,  when  Henry 
found  himself  in  an  Assembly  of  aristo- 
crats, whose  aim  was  to  keep  the  poorer 
class  of  people  in  a  servile  state,  while  a 
distinct  line,  or  class  of  nobility  was  to 
be  maintained.  This  Assembly  was 
composed  of  most  brilliant  men  of  the 
times,  but  with  them  a  mind  like  Patrick 
Henry's  could   feel  no  sympathy.     The 
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gentry  were  embarrassed  by  debts,  and 
they  had  met  to  devise  some  loan-meas- 
ures, which  Henry  at  a  glance  saw  was 
simply  to  extricate  themselves,  while  it 
would  hopelessly  embarrass  the  common 
people — the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  col- 
onies. 

He  brought  his  mighty  and  eloquent 
tongue  to  bear  against  the  proposed 
measures,  and  he  defeated  them,  to  the 
chagrin  and  abiding  hatred  of  the  no- 
bility. They  took  a  petty  revenge  by 
ridiculing  the  plain  person  and  inelegant 
manners  of  the  audacious  rustic  who 
had  dared  to  beard  them  in  their  dens. 

When  the  news  of  the  passing  of  the 
Stamp  Act  reached  Virginia,  this  august 
body  met,  and  said  there  was  no  other 
course  but  submission.  Not  so  said  Pat- 
rick Henry.  Now  was  the  time  to  make 
matters  square  between  the  British  King 
and  the  American  Colonists.  Much  ex- 
citement ensued.  A  fierce  debate  oc- 
curred in  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
Henry  holding  his  ground  exclaimed 
with  vehemence:  "Caesar  had  his  Bru- 
tus, Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell,  and 

George  the  Third" hisses,  cries  and 

general  uproar  drowned  his  speech,  but 
without  quailing,  in  the  first  lull  he  fin- 
ished, "may  profit  by  their  example.'''' 
He  held  his  place  and  carried  his  points 
by  the  majority  of  one  vote,  yet  it  was 
sufficient.  It  has  been  said  of  Henry 
that  he  was  one  of  the  first  moving  forces 
of  the  Revolution.  The  tempest  of  war 
gathered  rapidly.  The  quarrel  with  Eng- 
land deepened  and  gained  strength. 
At  last  the  Congress  of  the  Colonies  was 
summoned  to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  Sep- 
tember 3,  1774.  Virginia  chose  Henry 
for  delegate,  and  he  made  the  journey  on 
horseback  in  company  with  Washington 
and  Edmund  Pendleton.  He  was  in  his 
seat  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  When 
his  turn  came  to  speak  that  day,  he  arose 
slowly  as  if  a  heavy  weight  rested  upon 
him,  but  when  his  mouth  was  opened  it 
was  filled  with  words  of  glowing  elo- 
quence, that  astonished  the  deputies. 
Then  followed  that  speech  of  his  that 
shall  be  remembered  as  long  as  America 
has  a  heroic,  a  loyal  pulse  beating  in  her 
bosom.     He  began: 


"There  is  but  one  lamp  to  guide  my 
feet,  that  lamp  is  experience.  There  is 
no  way  of  judging  the  future  but  by 
the  past;  and  judging  by  the  past,  what 
has  there  been  in  the  conduct  of  the 
British  Ministry  for  years  to  solace,  or 
sustain  a  hope  in  our  hearts  of  equal 
rights  or  liberty  of  speech  and  action  ? 
Is  it  the  insidious  smile  with  which  our 
petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
has  been  received  ?  Sirs,  there  is  a  snare 
laid  for  our  feet.  Shall  we  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  betrayed  with  a  kiss  ?  Ask 
how  the  gracious  reception  of  our  peti- 
tion comports  with  the  war-like  prepara- 
tions that  seek  to  environ  us  by  land  and 
sea.  Are  fleets  or  armies  necessary  to 
a  work  of  love  and  reconciliation?  Have 
we  shown  ourselves  so  intractable  that 
force  must  be  used  to  win  our  love  ? 
Sirs,  we  deceive  ourselves.  These  are 
implements  of  war  and  subjugation,  argu- 
ments conclusive  of  kings  ?  Gentlemen, 
we  are  fo  be  forced  into  submission. 
Great  Britain  has  no  enemies  that  calls 
out  these  armies  and  navies.  They  are 
meant  for  us.  They  are  sent  here  to 
bind  and  rivet  upon  us  the  chains  which 
the  British  Ministry  have  so  long  been 
forging.  With  what  shall  we  oppose 
them  ?  Argument  ?  Sirs,  we  have  been 
trying  that  for  years.  Have  we  any  new 
pleadings  to  offer?  No,  sirs.  We  have 
petitioned,  we  have  remonstrated,  we  have 
supplicated — our  remonstrances,  suppli- 
cations and  petitions  have  been  spurned 
from  the  throne  by  the  foot  of  royalty. 
What  then  ?  Would  we  be  free?  would 
we  preserve  inviolate  the  privileges  of 
home  and  country  ?  we  must  fight!  I  re- 
peat it,  sirs," — and  the  measured,  majes- 
tic tones  thrilled  the  nerves  of  the  listen- 
ers— "  We  must  fight.  An  appeal  to  arms 
and  to  the  God  of  Hosts  is  all  that  is  left 
us.  They  tell  us  that  we  are  too  weak 
to  cope  with  so  powerful  an  adversary  ; 
but  when  shall  we  be  stronger  ?  Shall 
we  gain  strength  by  weakly  hugging  the 
delusion  of  safety  and  hope,  the  while 
that  they  are  binding  us  hand  and  loot? 
We  are  not  weak.  We  shall  be  armed 
in  a  holy  cause.  That  God  who  holds 
the  destinies  of  nations  in  the  hollow  of 
His  hand   will  hear  our  cry.     He  will  aid 
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us.  The  battle  is  not  to  the  strong  alone; 
it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave. 
Besides,  gentlemen,  this  state  of  things 
is  not  of  our  electing.  There  is  no  re- 
treat for  us  but  in  submission  and  slavery. 
Our  chains  are  forged.  Already  their 
clanking  may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of 
Boston.  The  war  is  inevitable — and  let 
it  come.  I  repeat  it,  gentlemen,  let  it 
come!  It  is  in  vain  to  extenuate  the  mat- 
ter. Gentlemen  may  cry  '  peace — peace' 
— but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is 
actually  begun.  The  next  gale  that 
sweeps  from  the  North  will  bring  to  our 
ears  the  clash  of  resounding  arms.  Our 
brethren  are  already  in  the  field.  Why 
stand  we  here  idle?  What  would  we 
have  ?  Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet 
as  to  be  purchased  with  chains  and  slav- 
ery ?  Forbid  it  Almighty  God.  I  know 
not  what  course  others  may  take,  but  as 
for  me" — and  with  knitted  brows  and 
working  features,  he  tossed  his  arms 
aloft,  crying  in  tones  swelled  to  the  bold- 
est note  of  exclamation  :  "  Give  me  lib- 
erty or  give  me  death." 

A  profound  silence  followed  this  vehe- 
ment declaration.     Then,  with  quivering 


lips,  the  cry  went  out  :  "  To  arms  !"  and 
"to  arms!  to  arms"  swelled  into  a  de- 
fiant trumpet-peal,  not  again  to  be 
drowned  or  hushed  until  the  proud  young 
Republic  burst  her  chains  and  called  with 
stentor  tones:  "We're  free!  we're 
free!" 

Patrick  Henry's  voice,  Patrick  Henry's 
eloquence,  was  like  a  blazing  brand 
thrown  among  explosive  combustibles. 
His  spirit  permeated  the  colonies.  He 
believed  what  God  asserts,  that  of  one 
flesh  He  made  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  He  believed  that  the  whole  human 
family  had  equal  rights,  and  especially 
the  birth-right  of  liberty. 

We  are  glad  that  Patrick  Henry's  pri- 
vate life  and  character  were  so  free  from 
silly  vanity  and  vain  boasting.  He  was 
brilliant  and  gifted,  but  there  was  no 
arrogance;  and  his  playful,  amiable  and 
cheerful  disposition  was  brought  into  the 
very  best  place  of  display  upon  the  whole 
wide  earth — at  home. 

He  was  the  center  and  sun  of  attraction 
in  his  family,  and  the  most  timid  member 
feared  not  to  draw  nigh  and  bask  in  the 
light  of  his  smile.  M.  J.   C. 


HOPE. 

I  lay  in  grief, 
And  Hope  drew  near  to  where  I  tossed  alone 

Without  relief, 
And  paused  a  moment  when  she  heard  that  moan 
Then  raised  her  glowing  eyes  and  met  mine  own . 

Never  a  word  she  said, 
Yet  still  I  gazed  and  still  was  comforted. 


Then  bending  low  with  wondrous  grace. 
She  laid  her  hands  upon  her  eyes, 

Her  cool  hand  upon  my  burning  face, 
And  at  her  touch  bright  visions  rise, 

Fresh  woods  and  streams  and  unimagined  skies. 

In  softest  tone 
Shasang  the  song  that  has  no  close, 
That  deathless  song  that  no  one  knows 

Save  she  alone: 
The  song  that  leaves  no  memory, 
The  song  of  endless  victory 

And  future  love; 
And  as  I  listened  to  the  voice  above. 
[  felt  as  one  returning  from  the  dead: 
Slowly  I  rose  and  raised  my  drooping  head. 
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Colonel  James  D.  Minroll  is  well 
know  as  the  oldest  resident  of  the  twin 
cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Alleghany.  He 
is  now  Hearing  the  century  mark,  yet  he 
perfectly  retains  his  memory  and  all 
other  faculties,  and  as  his  family  connec- 
tions were  such  as  to  secure  him  the  en- 
tree of  the  highest  official  and  diplomatic 
circles,  as  well  as  those  of  the  best  so- 
ciety, during  his  residence  in  our  national 
capital,  where  he  was  born  and  where  he 
lived  until  a  few  years  ago,  his  remini- 
scences of  men,  women  and  events  of 
nearly  a  century  in  Washington  are  of 
the  most  absorbing  interest.  As  the 
Colonel  had  a  pretty  large  crop  of  wild 
oats  to  sow  in  his  youth,  he  was  an  active 
participant  in  all  the  stirring  and  amusing 
scenes  he  so  graphically  describes. 
When,  in  memory  of  the  fact  that  on  the 
22nd  of  February  there  will  be  celebrated 
another  anniversary  of  Washington's 
birth,  I  asked  him  to  favor  me  with  some 
reminiscences  of  the  first  and  other  early 
celebrations  of  the  greatest  of  all  Ameri- 
can holidays — except  the  4th  of  July — 
in  the  Capital  City  honored  by  Washing- 
ton's name,  he  grew  communicative  at 
once  and  talked  most  interestingly  and 
delightfully. 

"Of  the  first  and  second  celebrations 
of  Washington's  birthday  in  Washington, 
during  the  administration  of  John  Adams 
in  1800  and  1801,  and  of  the  third  in  1802, 
during  the  administration  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  I  remember  nothing  for  I  was 
too  young  at  that  time,  but  I  vividly  re- 
member how,  as  a  small  lad  I  was  taken 
by  my  father  to  the  President's  reception 
and  presented  to  Jefferson  on  Febuary 
22nd,  1809 — the  last  Washington's  Birth- 
day which  the  great  author  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence  passed  in  the 
Presidential  chair.  From  my  earliest 
childhood  I  had  been  taught  to  reverence 
Thomas  Jefferson  as  a  veritable  king  of 
men,  and  every  word  that  he  uttered  in 
a  brief  dialogue  with  my  father,  who  had 
been  his  old  play-fellow  and  school-mate, 
is  indelibly  graven  on  my  memory  The 
conversation  turned  upon  the  day  and  its 
observance,  Jefferson  remarked  that  he 
thought  the  words  of  John  Adams  con- 


cerning the  Fourth  of  July  might  well  be 
applied  to  it,  that  like  Independence  Day 
it  would  ever  be  observed  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  great  anniversary  festi- 
val, and  that  it  deserved  to  be  celebrated 
with  guns,  bells,  bonfires  and  illumina- 
tions from  one  end  of  this  continent  to 
the  other,  for  it  was  a  great  and  glorious 
occasion. 

"  I  had  formed  such  an  exalted  idea  of 
this  distinguished  man's  great  abilities 
that  I  had  confidently  pictured  his  per- 
sonality to  be  as  striking  as  his  mentality, 
and  the  gorgeousness  of  his  apparel  to 
correspond  with  the  brilliancy  of  both.  I 
was  therefore  much  disappointed  to  see 
him  very  plainly  dressed  in  ill-fitting  gar- 
ments of  a  butter-nut  brown  hue,  and  to 
find  that  instead  of  being  '  a  slender  and 
sinewy  man  with  auburn  hair,' as  I  had 
always  heard  him  described,  he  was  thin, 
raw  boned  and  awkward,  with  locks  of 
fiery  red. 

"During  Madison's  administration  I 
remember  one  exciting  celebration  of 
Washington's  Birthday  distinguished  by 
a  good  deal  of  fighting  and  rioting,  on  a 
small  scale,  in  the  streets.  There  were 
many  people  who  entertained  bitter  feel- 
ings against  Madison,  believing  that  he 
had  unnecessarily  plunged  the  country 
into  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain. 
Whisky  always  flowed  very  freely  in 
those  days,  and  on  the  occasion  of  any 
public  demonstration  never  failed  to  act 
as  a  sort  of  liquid  dynamite  producing 
many  angry  explosions.  On  the  day  of 
which  I  speak  there  was  a  grand  parade 
in  which  the  President  and  his  cabinet 
took  part.  An  immense  crowd  assem- 
bled at  the  White  House  gate  to  see  them 
come  out.  When  Mr.  Madison  emerged, 
a  distinguished  member  of  a  noted  Mary- 
land Tory  family— there  was  a  good  deal 
of  local  feeling  anyhow  between  Mary- 
landers  and  Virginians  at  that  time — 
made  himself  particularly  obnoxious  by 
his  remarks  and  finally  shouted  out  that 
Madison  ought  to  be  hung.  Every  man 
in  the  throng  was  full  of  patriotism  and 
something  else  a  good  deal  stronger,  and 
the  way  we  handled  that  Marylander 
was  a   caution,  I   can  tell  you.      If  the 
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crowd  had  not  included  a  large  number 
of  his  personal  friends  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  would  have  suffered  the  fate  of 
which  he  had  declared  Madison  worthy. 
As  it  was,  he  was  very  glad  to  escape 
with  a  fractured  nose  and  jaw,  a  punched 
out  eye  and  the  loss  of  many  teeth. 

"  Talking  of  the  universal  custom 
of  drinking  which  prevailed  at  that 
period,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Madi- 
son was  a  notable  exception  in  that  re- 
spect to  most  public  men  of  his  time. 
His  confidential  slave  and  body  servant, 
Paul  Jennings,  a  remarkably  intelligent 
man,  assured  me  that  Madison  never 
drank  a  quart  of  brandy  in  his  whole  life 
and  never  took  any  kind  of  alcoholic 
beverage  except  at  dinner,  when  he 
would  drink  barely  one  glass  of  wine 
largely  diluted  with  water.  During  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  abandoned 
even  that  custom  and  never  tasted  stimu- 
lants of  any  kind. 

"  The  celebrations  of  Washington's 
Birthday  that  occurred  during  the  eight 
years  administration  of  James  Monroe 
were  even  more  brilliant  than  any  that 
had  preceded  them.  The  country  was 
rapidly  advancing  in  wealth  and  culture. 
The  traveled  portion  of  society  was 
steadily  increasing  in  number  and  sought 
to  introduce  in  our  social  and  domestic 
observances  the  refinement  and  elegance 
which  they  had  noticed  abroad.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  there  was 
still  great  room  for  improvement.  It 
was  customary  at  that  time  for  the 
President  to  hold  a  levee  on  the  evening 
of  Washington's  Birthday,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  crowd  that  I  saw  assem- 
bled in  the  White  House  on  one  of  those 
occasions  near  the  close  of  Monroe's  ad- 
ministration. There  were  secretaries, 
senators,  representatives,  foreign  minis- 
ters, consuls,  comptrollers,  auditors,  ac- 
countants, officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  every  grade,  farmers,  merchants,  par- 
sons, priests,  lawyers,  judges,  notaries, 
auctioneers,  office-seekers,  brokers, 
clerks,  stay-tape  and  pins  gentry,  spec- 
ulators and  nothingarians,  all  with  their 
wives  and  offspring.  Nearly  all  the 
males  wore  heavy  cowhide  boots  and  not 
a  few  had  spurs  attached  to  them.    Many 


were  chewing  tobacco  and  taking  snuff 
while  the  spitting  and  hand-shaking  were 
incessant.  Some  had  their  hair  pow- 
dered, others,  had  it  frizzled  and  oiled, 
while  the  locks  of  many  seemed  virgin 
to  the  touch  of  either  brush  or  comb, 
though  iortunately  a  goodly  portion  of 
their  hirsute  appendage  was  concealed 
by  dirty  collars  reaching  above  their  ears 
and  stiff  as  pasteboard.  Monroe  stood 
near  the  door  of  the  reception  room. 
Though  tall  and  well-formed  his  manners 
were  awkward  and  decidedly  diffident, 
and  yet  he  seemed  to  possess  considera- 
ble quiet  dignity.  He  was  plainly 
dressed  in  the  old  fashioned  manner-knee 
breeches,  silk  hose  and  pumps  which, 
like  his  breeches,  were  ornamented  with 
silver  buckles.  As  the  motely  throng  I 
have  described  filed  past  him,  they  shook 
his  hand,  invariably  addressed  him  as 
'Mr  President'  and  's waned,'  'reck- 
oned,' guessed'  and  'calkilated'  in  a 
way  that  was  perfectly  appalling 

"From  the  President  they  passed  on 
to  Mrs.  Monroe,  even  then  a  very  hand- 
some woman,  though  grandmother.  Her 
neck  and  arms,  of  faultless  rotundity  and 
whiteness,  were  displayed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage by  a  decollette  dress  of  rich  black 
velvet,  their  charms  being  still  further 
heightened  by  a  necklace  and  bracelets 
of  pearls,  while  white  ostrich  plumes 
ornamented  her  hair  which  was  dressed 
high  upon  her  head  in  puffs.  Her  mar- 
ried daughters,  Mrs.  Judge  George  Hay, 
of  Virginia,  and  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Gouver- 
neur,  of  New  York,  stood  beside  her  in 
the  center  of  the  room  to  assist  in  receiv- 
ing. The  gawky  crowd  of  citizens  and 
their  wives  seized  her  extended  hand  as 
if  it  had  been  a  pump  handle  and  always 
addressed  her  as  Mrs.  President.  '  Mrs. 
President,  ma'am,  this  is  my  darter, 
Seliny.  She's  a  lookin'  a  little  peaked 
jest  now,  but  I  calkilate  as  how  things  '11 
come  round  all  right  bye  and  bye.' 

"Monroe,  though  his  experience  in  the 
Continental  army  had  been  comparatively 
brief,  was  very  fond  of  military  display 
and  particularly  of  artillery  salutes. 
While  in  office,  he  took  delight  in  usher- 
ing in  every  Washington's  Birthday  by 
an  unearthly  roar  of  cannon  at  the  Navy 
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Yard  and  in  the  public  grounds  opposite 
the  capitol.  I  heard  more  guns  fired  and 
saw  more  parades  on  Washington's 
Birthday  during  his  administration  than 
during  that  of  any  other  three  presidents. 
I  remember  seeing  him  participate  in  one 
of  these  processions  clad  in  a  dark  blue 
coat,  buff  vest,  buff-colored,  doe-skin 
breeches,  black  top  boots  and  a  military 
cocked  hat  of  the  fashion  of  the  Revolu 
tion,  with  a  black  bowed  ribbon  of  the 
same  period  as  a  cockade. 

•'I  have  spoken  of  the  rowdyism  of  a 
Washington's  Birthday  celebration  in 
Madison's  time,  but  it  was  nothing  to 
that  which  prevailed  on  some  of  those 
occasions  during  the  administration  of 
John  Quincy  Adams  and  Andrew  Jack- 
son. During  the  election  of  1824,  parti- 
san feeling  on  both  sides  had  raged  with 
unprecedented  violence,  and  the  entire 
campaign  had  been  marked  by  extreme 
bitterness,  asperity  and  profligacy.  The 
press  on  both  sides  was  virulent  and 
libelous.  No  privacy  was  safe,  no  confi- 
dence sacred.  The  animosities  thus  en- 
gendered by  no  means  died  out  with  the 
election  of  Adams.  The  partisans  of 
Jackson,  who  had  been  his  chief  oppon- 
ents, loudly  declared  that  Old  Hickory 
had  been  defeated  by  fraud,  alleging  that 
Henry  Clay  had  sold  the  vote  of  Ken- 
tucky to  the  Adams  men,  and  they 
thirsted  for  revenge.  On  the  occasion  of 
every  public  display  in  Washington  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Adams  the  two 
factions  were  almost  certain  to  come  into 
collision.  Especially  was  this  the  case 
during  the  Washington's  Birthday  pa- 
rades, and  woe  betide  the  luckless  white 
who  on  such  an  occasion  ventured  to 
shout  '  Hurrah  for  Adams,'  or  '  Three 
cheers  for  John  Quincy  Adams,'  unless 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  friends.  Other- 
wise, he  would  be  immediately  set  upon 
by  a  band  of  Tacksonites,  who  delighted 
to  carry  heavy  hickory  clubs  as  a  badge 
of  their  loyalty  to  'Old  Hickory,'  and 
unless  a  goodly  number  of  Adams  men 
rallied  to  his  assistance  he  was  certain  to 
bitterly  regret  his  temerity. 

"On  the  last  Washington's  Birthday 
that  Adams  was  in  office,  the  joy  of  the 
Jackson  men  at  the  thought  that  '  Andy  ' 


had  triumphed  over  his  old  opponent  in 
the  election  of  1828  and  would  replace 
him  on  the  4th  of  the  following  March, 
knew  no  bounds  and  sought  expression 
in  the  most  grotesque  antics  and  the 
wildest  possible  demonstrations  of  de- 
light. All  day  and  all  night  crowds 
traversed  the  streets  singing  Jackson 
campaign  songs.  Men  and  boys  crazy 
with  whisky,  went  about  hurrahing 
and  shouting  for  '  Old  Andy.'  There 
were  countless  general  rows  in  streets 
and  bar  rooms  in  which  bottles,  glasses, 
hickory  clubs,  brass  knucklers,  knives 
and  pistols  played  a  prominent  part. 
The  press  of  those  days  was  very  different 
from  that  of  our  own,  and  a  reference  to 
a  newspaper  file  of  that  period  would  tell 
little  or  nothing  of  all  this.  Indeed,  it 
was  the  absence  of  all  danger  of  publicity 
through  the  press  that  was  in  no  small 
degree  responsible  for  these  disgraceful 
scenes  and  for  the  fact  that  many  men  of 
high  social  standing  were  active  partici- 
pants therein. 

"Jackson  prided  himself  on  being  a 
President  of  the  people,  and  seemed 
anxious  to  show  his  earnest  democracy 
in  every  possible  way.  I  remember  the 
night  of  one  Washington's  Birthday  on 
which  he  held  a  reception  for  which  un- 
usually elaborate  preparations  were 
made.  It  was  publicly  announced  that 
refreshments  would  be  provided  and  that 
every  body  and  his  wife  and  children 
were  invited.  The  scenes  enacted  in  the 
White  House  that  night  by  the  un 
ruly  assembly  thus  drawn  together 
simply  beggars  description.  Immense 
quantities  of  ice  cream  and  punch  had 
been  provided,  but  those  mild  delicacies 
by  no  means  satisfied  the  gustatory  and 
bibulous  longings  of  the  crowd.  Men 
half  sea  over  with  punch  jumped  upon 
the  elegant  upholstered  chairs  and  sofas 
and  shouted  for  whisky.  Backwoods 
ruffians  with  their  trowsers  tucked  in  their 
boots,  laughed,  shouted  and  sang  them- 
selves hoarse.  It  was  only  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  a  barrel  of  whisky  was 
about  to  be  tapped  in  the  White  House 
grounds  that  the  unruly  gang  were  finally 
induced  to  leave  the  house." 

G.    W.   Christine- 
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WORLDLY   PROSPECTS   OF   YOUNG   MEN. 

When  young  men  arrive  at  an  age 
which  makes  it  almost  imperative  that 
they  should  seek  some  mode  of  support- 
ing themselves,  they  are  to  apt  to  rely 
more  on  the  influence  of  their  relatives 
and  friends  than  upon  their  own  exer- 
tions. Many  become  discouraged  at  the 
slightest  rebuff,  and  foolishly  yield  to 
despondency,  when  their  next  effort 
might  meet  with  the  most  unexpect- 
ed success.  Some  bitterly  complain  of 
the  chances  of  prosperity  without  capi- 
tal, and  consider  it  would  be  useless  to 
make  any  exertions  without  that  assis- 
tance, while  others  are  so  choice  and 
fastidious  in  their  taste,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  please  them.  These  views 
of  life  and  business  are  all  wrong,  and 
emanate  more  from  an  idle  disposition 
and  a  species  of  false  modesty  than  from 
any  actual  cause.  Instead  of  harboring 
such  thoughs  and  yielding  to  their 
gloomy  influence,  how  much  better  it 
would  be  to  form  a  resolution  to  suc- 
ceed, and  to  carry  it  out  by  your  actions 
and  exertions.  Energy,  perseverance  and 
a  strict  attention  to  business  will  accom- 
plish almost  anything;  and  success  and 
prosperity  are  as  certain  to  follow  as  they 
are  practiced. 

There  is  not  a  community  but  what  has 
an  example  of  this  kind;  and  some  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  our  nation  started 
penniless  and  unknown.  It  was  by  their 
industry  and  perseverance  alone  that 
they  were  able  to  accumulate  their  im- 
mense wealth.  Girard's  life  is  replete 
with  reverses,  but  they  only  stimulated 
him  to  renewed  efforts,  and  at  his  death  he 
was  worth  millions.  Astor  had  nothing 
but  his  exertions  and  indomitable  will  to 
depend  upon,  and  they  proved  his  best 
capital.  A.  T.  Stewart  is  another  example 
of  what  perseverance  will  do,  beginning 
life  in  a  small  and  unostentatious  man- 
ner. In  a  word,  the  history  of  nearly  all 
the  millionaires  in  the  United  States 
may  be  given  in,  "Industry,  Economy 
and  Perseverance." 

The  sons  of  rich  men  who  begin  life 
with  the  capital  which  so  many  poor 
young    men    covet,  frequently  die    beg- 


gars. It  would  probably  not  be  going 
too  far  to  .cay  tnat  a  large  majority  of 
such  monied  individuals  either  fail  out- 
right, or  gradually  eat  up  the  capital 
with  which  they  commenced  their  ca- 
reer. And  the  reason  is  plain.  Brought 
up  in  expensive  habits,  they  spend  entire- 
ly too  much.  Educated  with  high  notions 
of  personal  importance,  they  will  not, 
as  they  phrase  it,  "stoop"  to  hard  work. 
Is  it  astonishing,  therefore,  that  they  are 
passed  in  the  race  of  life  by  others  of  less 
capital  but  more  energy,  thrift  and  indus- 
try? For  these  virtues,  after  all,  are  worth 
more  than  money.  In  fact,  they  make 
money.  Nay,  afttr  it  is  made  they  enable 
the  possessor  to  keep  it,  which  most  rich 
men  declare  to  be  more  difficult  than  the 
making. 

He  who  enlarges  his  expenses  as  fast 
as  his  earnings  increase  must  always  be 
poor,  no  matter  what  his  abilities.  And 
content  may  be  had  on  comparatively 
little.  For  it  is  not  in  the  luxurious  living 
that  men  find  real  happiness.  G.    W. 


AN   AIMLESS   LIFE. 

Final  success,  in  any  department  of  la- 
bor, is  attained  only  by  earnest  effort. 
Rich  harvests  do  not  spring  from  unculti- 
vated soil,  neither  is  intellectual  strength 
or  moral  worth  developed  by  chance. 
Beauty  and  symmetry  of  character  have 
never  resulted  from  thoughtless  or  care- 
less lives,  nor  has  the  world's  onward 
progress  been  hastened  by  accident. 
True,  Bacon  happened,  during  the  course 
of  his  chemical  experiments,  to  mix  the 
right  substances  in  the  right  proportion 
to  produce  gunpowder;  and  Newton's 
attention  chanced  to  be  arrested  by  the 
falling  apple;  but  the  true  origin  of  grand 
results  which  followed  these  events  must 
be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  the  labora- 
tory, where  the  astonished  sorcerer  of  the 
thirteenth  century  beheld  the  chemical 
action  which  was  to  revolutionize  the  act  of 
war,  or  in  the  garden  where  Newton  sat 
when  his  mind  started  on  that  voyage  of 
discovery  from  which  it  returned  to  pro- 
duce a  far  grander  revolution  in  the  scien- 
tific world,  and  finally  bring  order  out  of 
existing  chaos.     Long  before,  in  the  form- 
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ing  period  of  such  life,  the  mind  had  been 
commissioned  to  go  through  all  the 
avenues  of  the  universe  in  search  of  truth, 
and  its  rich  gleaning  was  but  the~natural 
fruit  of  its  lofty  aim.  If  it  were  possible 
to  analyze  "the  grand  results  of  time," 
and  trace  each  element  of  progress  back 
through  the  ages  to  its  source  in  some 
human  mind,  we  might  then  be  able 
to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
value  to  the  world  of  high  purposes 
wrought  out  in  earnest,  well-directed  lives. 
So,  too,  if  we  could  trace  the  evil  influ- 
ences at  work  in  society  back  to  their  first 
cause,  we  should  find  it  oftener  in  lack  of 
any  purpose  whatever  than  in  a  positive 
disposition  to  evil. 

A  few  aimless  lives  run  their  sluggish 
course  and  disappear,  leaving  behind 
them  no  trace.  By  far,  the  greater  num- 
ber illustrate  the  truth  of  the  lines  we  all 
learned  when  we  were  children,  and 
which  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember  in  our 
riper  years,  "For  Satan  finds  some  mis- 
chief still  for  idle  hands  to  do."        J.   G. 


"time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man." 
This  saying  has  become  familiar  by 
frequent  repetition.  It  is  indeed  true, 
and  is  daily  demonstrated.  Time  waits 
for  no  man,  but  is  hurrying  us  on  through 
life  to  the  not  far-distant  future.  Each 
fleeting  moment  and  hour  has  its  own 
imperative  demands,  and  it  is  for  us  to 
see  that  these  duties  are  performed  be- 
fore Time,  in  his  course,  brings  around 
another  hour,  laden  with  its  own  bur- 
dens. A  moment  lost  can  never  be  re- 
gained. Hence  it  is  for  our  own  interest 
that  we  place  ourselves  in  a  position  to 
drift  along  with  the  current,  performing 
each  duty  and  enjoying  each  pleasure  in 
its  proper  time  and  not  permitting  our- 
selves to  linger. 

In  this  way  we  shall  spare  ourselves 
the  pain  in  future  years  of  remembering 
time  misspent  and  duties  unperformed. 

Time  is  ever  moving  steadily  on,  re- 
gardless of  the  joy  and  sorrow  it  brings 
to  all  mankind.  Men  die,  and  if  they 
hold  no  high  position  before  the  public,  a 
few  generations  will  suffice  to  obliterate 
their  memory  as  surely  as  the  tide, 
rweeping  up   from  the   ocean,   removes 


every  trace  imprinted  in  the  sand.  But  if 
the  man  has  been  rendered  famous  by 
some  wonderful  achievement,  his  name 
will  survive  through  long  ages,  as  does 
the  name  carved  in  the  rocks  over  which 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows. 

Time  sweeps  on,  unmindful  of  the 
wonderful  inventions  and  improvements 
of  men.  And  the  tide  rises  and  falls  as 
constantly  and  majestically  now,  when 
iron  clad  vessels  float  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  as  in  the  far-distant  past,  when 
no  human  beings  ventured  to  trust 
themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  unknown 
deep,  and  before  man  became  acquainted 
with  the  wonders  of  the  sea.  M.  E. 


STUDY   OF   HISTORY. 

A  nation's  own  history  is  one  of  the 
first  studies  to  be  pursued  by  its  youth. 
This  is  necessary.  Thus  all  the  rising 
generations  become  familiar  with  their 
own  country's  records,  and  understand 
its  past  and  present  situations.  If  the 
young  do  not  appreciate  what  their 
country  has  done  for  itself,  the  hardships 
endured,  the  struggles  made,  the  victories 
won,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they 
would  glow  with  feelings  of  patriotism 
which  makes  a  man  want  to  live  and  die 
for  his  country.  There  are  many  benefits 
derived  from  being  familiar  with  the 
history  of  other  countries;  every  nation 
has  its  peculiar  habits  and  manners. 
Greater  profit  must  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  languages,  if  the  student  is 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  people 
speaking  it.  How  many  important  and 
interesting  events  are  here  recorded.  We 
read  of  discoveries  made  and  trials  and 
persecutions  endured  by  the  searchers 
for  truth  in  the  department  of  science. 
And  there  is  nothing  which  heightens  the 
pleasures  of  the  traveler  in  visiting  for- 
eign countries  so  much  as  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  their  history.  To  re- 
call what  has  taken  place,  to  know  of 
the  people  that  have  lived,  increases 
and  intensifies  the  beauty  of  all  places 
visited. 

There  is  a  perceptible  advantage  in 
studying  the  histories  of  other  countries 
for  the  benefit  of  our  own,  by  looking 
back     and    comparing    the     records    of 
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nations  which  have  tried  similiar  forms  of 
government,  when  they  were  weak  and 
failed,  to  improve  and  strengthen  our 
own.  Also  by  adopting  and  organizing 
new  forms  suggested  by  them.  The 
records  of  the  Roman  Republic  have 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  founders  of 
our  Republic — the  United  States.   W.  M. 


THE   EASIEST   WAY. 

Don't  live  a  single  hour  of  your  life 
without  doing  exactly  what  is  to  be  done 
in  it,  and  going  straight  through  it  from 
beginning  to  end.  Work,  play,  study, 
whatever  it  is — take  hold  at  once,  and 
finish  it  up  squarely  and  cleanly,  and 
then  attend  to  the  next  thing,  without 
letting  any  moments  drop  out  between. 
It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  many  hours 
prompt  people  contrive  to  make  of  a 
day;  it  is  as  if  they  picked  up  the  mo- 
ments that  the  dawdlers  lost.  And  if 
ever  you  find  yourself  where  you  have 
so  many  things  pressing  upon  you  that 
you  hardly  know  where  to  begin,  take  hold 
of  the  very  first  one  that  comes  to  hand, 
and  you  will  find  the  rest  fall  into  file  and 
follow  like  a  company  of  well-drilled  sol- 
diers, and  though  work  may  be  hard  to 
meet  when  it  charges  in  a  squad,  it  is 
easily  vanquished  if  you  can  bring  it  into 
line.  You  may  have  often  seen  the  anec- 
dote of  a  man  who  was  asked  how  he 
accomplished  so  much  in  his  life.  "My 
father  taught  me,"  was  the  reply,  "when 
I  had  anything  to  do,  go  and  do  it." 
There  is  the  secret — the  magic  word, 
"now  !"  S   A. 

LEARN  A  TRADE. 

I  never  look  at  my  old  composing  rule 
that  I  do  not  bless  myself  that,  while  my 
strength  lasts,  I  am  not  at  the  mercy  of 
the  world.  If  my  pen  is  not  wanted,  I 
can  go  back  to  the  type  case  and  be  sure 


to  find  work;  for  I  learned  the  printer's 
trade  thoroughly — newspaper  work,  job 
work,  and  press  work.  I  am  glad  I  have 
a  good  trade.  It  is  a  rock  on  which  the 
possessor  can  stand  firmly.  There  is 
health  and  vigor  for  both  body  and  mind 
in  an  honest  trade.  It  is  the  strongest 
and  surest  part  of  self-made  man.  Go 
from  the  academy  to  the  printing  office 
or  the  artisan's  bench;  or,  if  you  please, 
to  the  farm — for,  to  be  sure,  true  farming 
is  a  trade,  and  a  grand  one  at  that.  Lay 
thus  a  sure  foundation,  and,  after  that, 
branch  off  into  whatever  profession  you 
please.  Horace  Greeley. 


PHYSICAL   BENEFIT    OF   SUNDAY. 

Sunday  is  God's  special  present  to  the 
workman,  and  one  of  His  chief  objects  is 
to  prolong  his  life,  and  preserve  efficient 
his  working  tone.  In  the  vital  system  it 
works  like  a  compensation  pond;  it  re- 
plenishes the  spirit,  the  elasticity  and 
vigor,  which  the  last  six  days  have  drain- 
ed away,  and  supplies  the  force  which  is 
to  fill  the  six  days  succeeding;  and  in  the 
economy  of  existence  it  answers  the  same 
purpose  as  in  the  economy  of  income  is 
answered  by  a  savings  bank.  The  frugal 
man  who  puts  away  a  dollar  today,  and 
another  dollar  next  month,  and  who  in  a 
quiet  way  is  putting  by  his  stated  dollar 
from  time  to  time,  when  he  grows  old 
and  frail  gets  not  only  the  same  dollars 
back  again,  but  a  good  many  dollars 
besides.  And  the  conscientious  man, 
who  husbands  one  day  of  his  existence 
every  week — who  instead  of  allowing 
Sunday  to  be  trampled  and  torn  in  the 
hurry  and  scramble  of  life,  treasures  it  up 
— the  Lord  of  Sunday  keeps  it  for  him, 
and  in  length  of  days  the  halo  of  age 
gives  it  back  with  usury.  The  savings 
bank  of  human  existence  is  the  weekly 
Sunday.  C.  A. 


LEAVES  FROM  HEATHEN  MYTHOLOGY. 


Each  river  and  fountain  had  its  pecu- 
liar divinity.  The  Egyptians  held  the  sea 
in  abhorrence,  and  reserved  all  their  ven- 
eration for  their  famous  river  Nile.     The 


Indians  paid  divine  honors  to  the  Ganges 
which,  to  this  day  is  accounted  sacred  by 
the  Hindoos.  Oceanus  and  Nereus  per- 
sonifications of  the  ocean  ;  and  their 
daughters,  seventy-two   Oceanides,    and 
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fifty  Nereides ;  and  three  thousand  ac- 
quatic  nymphs,  were  regarded  as  divin- 
ities. The  particular  god  of  the  waters, 
was  of  course  Neptune,  son  of  "Saturn 
and  brother  of  Jupiter.  In  the  division 
of  the  paternal  kingdom  the  empire  of  the 
seas  fell  to  his  share.  He  was  thus  wor- 
shiped as  the  god  of  the  seas.  He  was 
represented  with  black  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
standing  erect  in  a  chariot  formed  of  a 
vast  shell  and  drawn  by  sea-horses; 
clothed  in  an  azure  mantle,  and  holding 
in  his  hand  the  trident  which  commanded 
the  waves.  Around  him  played  the  sea- 
nymphs  and  the  Tritons  sounding  their 
trumpet  of  shells.  Besides  Neptune,  the 
Greeks  called  him  Poseidon  ;  and  the 
Romans  Consus,  the  god  of  counsel  The 
latter  called  the  games  which  they  cele- 
brated in  his  honor.  Consualia,  when  the 
horses  and  mules  were  exempted  from 
labor  and  crowned  with  garlands  of  flow- 
ers. In  this  capacity  the  god  was  said  to 
preside  over  the  training  of  horses,  hav- 
ing produced  that  animal  by  stamping  his 
foot  upon  the  ground  when  he  contested 
with  Minerva  the  honor  of  giving  a  name 
to  the  city  of  Athens  (this  will  be  further 
explained  in  dealing  with  Minerva).  He 
was  the  ruler  of  the  waters,  the  god  of 
ships  and  of  all  maritime  affairs,  and  his 
supreme  command  could  raise  the  stormy 
waves  or  calm  the  wildest  fury  of  the  rag- 
ing tempest.  Neptune  had  many  chil- 
dren the  most  remarkable  of  whom  were 
Polyphemus, Phorcus,  Proteus  and  Triton. 
Polyphemus  the  greatest  of  the  Cyclops 
previously  referred  to,  was  a  dreadful 
giant  who  resided  in  Sicily,  and  devoured 
those  human  beings  who  were  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  fall  into  his  hands. 

"Scarce   had  he   said;  when   lo!    th"  enormous 

swain, 
Huge  Polyphemus,  'midst  his  fleecy  train, 
A  bulk  prodigious!  from  the  mountain's  brow, 
Descends  terrific  to  the  shore  below; 
A  monster  grim,  tremendous,  vast  and  high; 
His  front  deform'd,  and  quench'd  his  blazing  eye! 
His  huge  hand  held  a  pine,  tall,  large  and  strong, 
To  guide  his  footsteps  as  he  towers  along. 
His  flock  attends,  the  only  joy  he  knows; 
His  pipe  around  his  neck,  the  solace  of  his  woes. 
Soon  as  the  giant  reach'd  the  deeper  flood, 
With  many  a  groan,  he  cleansed  the  gather'd 

blood 


From  his  bor'd  eye-ball,  in  the  briny  main, 
And,    bellowing,  grinds   his   teeth   in  agonizing 

pain; 
Then,   stalks   enormous   through    the  midmost 

tides, 
And  scarce  the  topmost  surges  reach  his  sides." 

{Pitt's  Virgil.) 

Phorcus  was  celebrated  as  being  the 
father  of  the  Gorgons  who  were  three  of 
his  daughters.  They  are  represented  as 
being  of  a  most  hideous  nature.  Instead 
of  hair  their  heads  were  covered  with 
vipers  and  so  dreadful  was  their  appear- 
ance as  to  turn  into  stone  all  who  beheld 
them.  They  had  the  faces  and  breasts  of 
women,  and  the  tails  of  serpents.  The 
head'of  one  of  these  monsters,  cut  off  by 
Perseus,  was  fixed  in  the  formidable 
shield  of  Minerva,  called  the  Egis.  Pro- 
teus, was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his 
father's  (Neptune)  flocks,  consisting  of 
sea  calves  and  other  marine  animals.  He 
is  represented  by  the  poets,  as  possessing 
the  faculty  of  changing  himself  into  what- 
ever forms  he  chose.  Hence,  a  fickle  per- 
son is  frequently  colled  a  Proteus.  Men- 
tion is  made  in  history  of  a  Proteus,  king 
of  Egypt  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  who  was  illustrious  for  his  secrecy, 
wisdom,  and  foresight. 

"Now,  thronging  quick,  to  bask  in  open  air, 
The  flocks  of  ocean  to  the  strand  repair. 
Couch'd  on  the  sunny  sand,  the  monsters  sleep; 
The  Proteus  mounting  from  the  hoary  deep, 
Surveys  his  charge  unknowing  of  deceit. 
Pleas'd  with  the  false  review,  secure  he  lies, 
And  leaden  slumbers  press  his  drooping  eyes. 
Shouting  we  seize  the  god;  our  force  t'evade 
His  various  arts  he  summons  to  his  aid. 
A  lion  now,  he  curls  a  shaggy  mane; 
Sudden,  our  bands  a  spotted  pard  retain, 
Then  arm'd  with  tusks,  and  lightning  in  his  eyes, 
A  boar's  obscener  shape  the  god  belies. 
On  spiry  volumes,  there,  a  dragon  rides; 
Here,  from  our  strict  embrace,  a  stream  he  glides. 
And,  last,  sublime  his  stately  growth  he  rears 
A  tree,  and  well  dissembled  foliage  wears. 

(Pope's  Homer's   Odyssey.) 

Triton  was  the  progenitor  of  the  race 
of  imaginary  sea-animals  called  by  his 
name.  The  upper  part  of  their  bodies 
was  supposed  to  resemble  that  of  man, 
and  the  lower  part,  a  dolphin.  Triton 
was  also  progenitor  of  the  Sirens  who 
were  represented  as  beautiful  young  fe- 
males inhabiting  the  rocks  on  the  coast 
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of  Sicily.  They  were  supposed  to  have 
exquisitely  modulated  voices  and  to  be 
very  skillful  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
lyre,  which  they  touched  in  a  most  en- 
chanting and  bewitching  manner.  These 
charms  induced  mariners  to  approach 
the  dangerous  shores  which  would  then 
prove  fatally  destructive.  The  term  siren 
is  thus  seen  to  signify  a  female  who  lures 
men  to  ruin. 

Two  sea-nymphs  by  name  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  having  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Mrs.  Neptune  (Amphitrite)  were  changed 
by  her  into  a  dreadful  sea  monster. 
Scylla  is  represented  as  having  six  necks 
and  as  many  terrihc  heads;  as  rising  sud- 
denly from  the  dark  abyss  of  waters  and 
at  one  fell  sweep,  drawing  six  men  to- 
gether off  the  deck  of  any  passing  vessel. 
Charybdis  is  represented  as  robbing  all 
passing  travelers.  These  personages 
were  merely  typical  of  the  dangerous 
rocks,  and  of  the  whirlpool  between 
Reggio  and  Messina,  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily. 

"Now,  through  the  rocks,  appalled,  with  deep 

dismay, 
We  bend  our  course,  and  stem  the  desperate 

way: 
Dire  Scylla,  there,  a  scene  of  horror  forms, 
And,  here,  Charybdis  fills  the  deep  with  storms. 
When  the  tide  gushes  from  her  rumbling  caves, 
The    rough    rock   roars;    tumultuous    boil   the 

waves; 
They  toss,  they  foam,  and  wild  confusion   raise 
Like  waters  bubbling  o'er  the  fiery  blaze. 
When  in  her  gulfs  the  rushing  sea  subsides, 
She  drains  the  ocean  with  refulgent  tides; 
The  rock  rebellious  with  a  thund'ring  sound, 
Deep,    wond'rous    deep     below,    appears    the 

ground. 
Struck  with  despair,  with  trembling  hearts  we 

view'd 
The  yawning  dungeon  and  the  tumbling  flood; 
When,   lo,   fierce    Scylla   stoop'd    to  seize   her 

prey, 
Stretch'd  her  dire  jaws  and  swept  six  men  away 
Chiefs  of  renown:  loud  echoing  shrieks  arise, 
I  turn  and  view  them,  quiv'ring  in  the  skies, 
They  call  us,  and  with  outstretched   arms  im- 
plore 
In   vain  they  call;  those  arms  are  stretched  no 

more. 
In  the  wide  dungeon,  she  devours  her  food, 
And  the  flesh  trembles,  while  she   churns  the 

blood.  (Pope's  Ho?ner's  Odyssey.) 


There  were  two  gods  of  the  name, 
Meicury — the  Egyptian  and  the  Grecian. 
The  most  ancient  was  the  Thaut  or  Thot 
of  the  Egyptians,  contemporary  with 
Osiris.  No  person  we  meet  with  in 
mythology  was  more  celebrated  for  great 
knowledge  and  admirable  talents.  To 
him  the  Egyptians  were  indebted  for  the 
flourishing  state  of  their  arts  and  com- 
merce. He  taught  them  geometry  and 
hieroglyphical  characters;  reformed  their 
language  ;  invented  letters ;  regulated 
the  harmony  of  their  style;  instructed 
them  in  astronomy;  and  from  his  being 
the  first  to  pay  attention  to  eloquence, 
was  given  the  name  of  Hermes,  or  inven- 
tor of  eloquence.  He  is  said  to  have 
left  forty  two  volumes  of  his  works,  re- 
ported to  have  contained  the  whole  of 
Egyptian  philosophy,  medicine  and  anat- 
omy. The  Grecian  Mercury  was  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Maia — the  god  of  elo- 
quence, arts  and  sciences,  and  inventor  of 
weights  and  measures.  He  was  depicted 
as  a  young  man  with  a  cheerful  counten- 
ance and  exceedingly  intelligent  looks. 
Wings  were  fixed  to  his  cap  and  sandals, 
intended  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  messenger  of  Jupiter;  in  his  hand  he 
bears  the  caduceus,  a  wand,  round  which 
were  entwined  two  serpents.  The 
Egyptians  represented  one  side  of  his 
face  dark  and  the  other  bright,  to  signify 
his  being  employed  sometimes  in  heaven 
and  sometimes  in  the  infernal  regions. 
His  statues  were  frequently  placed  in  the 
high  roads,  to  point  out  the  way  to  tra- 
velers. 

"Swift  at  the  word,  the  duteous  son  of  Maia 
Prepares  th'  Almighty's  orders  to  obey; 
First,  round  his  feet  the  golden  wings  he  bound, 
That  speed  his  progress  o'er  the  seas  profound, 
And  earth's  unmeasured  regions  as  he  flies, 
Wrapt  in  a  rapid  whirlwind,  down  the  skies. 
Then  grasped  the  wand;  the  wand  that  calls  the 

ghosts 
From  hell,  or  drives  them  to  the  Stygian  coasts. 
Invites,  or  chases,  sleep  with  wond'rous  power, 
And  opes   those   eyes   that    death  had   sealed 

before. 
Thus  armed,  on  wings  of  wind  sublimely  rode 
Thro'  heaps  of  opening  clouds  the  flying  god." 
(Pitt's  Virgil.) 

Apollo  was  another  son  of  Jupiter  by  his 
wife  Latona.  Juno,  who  was  very  jealous 
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of  all  Jupiter's  wives,  seemed  to  be  par- 
ticularly so  with  regard  to  Latona,  and  is 
said  to  have  incessantly  pursuedjier  pre- 
sumably to  leave  the  impress  of  her 
finger  nails  on  Latona's  face.  Latona 
found  refuge  on  terra  firma,  and  Juno 
being  baffled  prevailed  upon  Terra  to 
refuse  Latona  any  further  refuge.  This 
Terra  did  and  Latona  took  refuge  in  a 
floating  island  of  the  Archipelago,  called 
Delos,  which  was  frequently  covered 
with  water,  much  to  the  discomfort  of 
poor  Latona.  Moved  with  compassion 
for  her  hapless  fate,  Neptune  secured  the 
island  from  being  inundated,  and  rooted 
it  firmly  in  the  sea.  Thereon  were  born 
Apollo  and  Diana,  her  twin  children. 
During  all  this  time  Jupiter  seems  to 
have  been  afraid  to  interfere,  and  we 
would  gather  from  this  that  he  was  after 
all  a  very  human  sort  of  a  god,  being 
evidently  very  much  afraid  of  Mrs.  Juno's 
tongue. 

Apollo  was  called  Delos,  from  the 
island  on  which  he  was  born;  Phoebus 
signifying  life  and  light;  Pythias,  from 
the  dreadful  serpent  Python,  which  he 
killed  with  his  arrows  ;  Cynthius  from 
Mount  Cynthius  in  Delos;  Delphie  as  from 
Delphi;  and  Poean  from  his  faculty  of 
mitigating  pain.  He  was,  supposed  to 
preside  over  music,  al  o  poetry  and 
rhetoric;  to  teach  the  art  of  divination, 
or  foretelling  future  events  and  that  of 
archery.  The  laurel  was  dedicated  to  him. 
Among  many  absurd  and  immoral  actions 
ascribed  to  him,  as  well  as  to  all  the  other 
heathen  divinities,  the  following  exploits 
are  said  to  have  been  performed  by 
Apollo:  He  destroyed  the  Cyclops,  the 
huge  one-eyed  giants  already  referred  to, 
in  order  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son 
Esculapius,  who  was  killed  by  a  thunder 
bolt  (forged  by  one  of  the  Cyclops),  for 
having  by  his  great  skill  in  medicine,  pre- 
vented men  from  dying,  and  thus  depo- 
pulating the  infernal  regions.  For  this 
Apollo  was  banished  from  the  celestial 
realms,  and  forced  for  a  time  to  undergo 
many  trials  and  difficulties  on  earth. 
During  his  banishment  he  is  said  to  have 
invented  the  harp. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  poets  Homer  and 
Virgil,  that  he  raised  the  walls  of  Troy 


by  the  music  of  his  harp;  and  that  a 
stone  upon  which  he  had  laid  his  lyre, 
became  so  melodiom,  that  whenever  it 
was  struck  it  sounded  like  an  instrument. 
On  one  occasion  having  by  an  unfortun- 
ate accident,  killed  a  very  beautiful  boy 
called  Hyacynthus,  by  the  blow  of  a 
quoit,  he  caused  to  spring  up  from  his 
blood  the  flower  now  known  by  that 
name.  On  another  occasion  he  was 
challenged  to  a  musical  contest  by  a 
satyr  named  Marsyas.  He  flayed  him 
alive  for  his  presumption,  and  afterwards 
metamorphosed  him  into  a  river  in  Phry- 
gia  still  called  by  the  same  name. 

At  this  contest  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia, 
having  determined  the  contest  in  favor  of 
the  god  Pan,  who  also  contended  with 
Apollo  for  the  prize,  Apollo  stretched  his 
(Midas')  ears  to  the  length  and  shape  of 
asses'  ears.  Midas'  barber  necessarily  dis- 
covering the  secret,  was  bribed  by  him  not 
to  publish  it;  but  being  unable  to  retain 
so  great  a  burden,  he  digged  a  hole  in 
the  earth,  and  whispering  into  it  this  sen- 
tence, "Midas  has  the  ears  of  an  ass," 
filled  it  again.  Reeds  are  said  to  have 
grown  from  the  spot,  which  when  moved 
by  the  wind,  uttered  the  fatal  secret, 
"Midas  has  the  ears  of  an  ass."  A  num- 
ber of  other  stories,  equally  ridiculous, 
are  told  of  Apollo.  The  priestess  of 
Apollo,  who  uttered  the  oracles  of  the 
god,  was  placed  with  great  apparent  re- 
luctance upon  the  sacred  tripod — a  sort 
of  three-legged  stool.  A  fit  of  frenzy 
then  seemed  to  seize  her,  she  was  vio- 
lently convulsed,  her  hair  stood  erect, 
her  mouth  foamed,  and  whirling  rapidly 
around,  she  appeared  to  pronounce 
involuntarily,  frequently  in  verse,  dis- 
jointed sentences  which  contained  the 
oracle.  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  all  this  was  a  contrivance  on  the  part 
of  the  priests;  either  by  intoxicating  the 
woman,  by  raising  her  emotions  to  a  high 
degree  of  enthusiasm,  somewhat  in  an 
analogous  manner  to  the  modern  "reviv- 
alist," or,  as  it  was  frequently  asserted, 
by  placing  her  so  as  to  inhale  a  mephitic 
vapor,  which  issued  from  a  cavern  under 
the  temple  at  Delphos. 

Jupiter,  by  still  another  wife,  Mnemo- 
syne, or  memory,  had  nine  daughters, 
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called  the  Muses;  companions  of  Apollo; 
mistresses  of  the  sciences;  patronesses  of 
poetry  and  music;  directresses  of  the 
feasts  of  the  gods.  They  are  represented 
as     nine     beautiful    virgins,    sometimes 


dancing  in  a  ring  around  Apollo,  some- 
times playing  on  various  musical  in- 
struments or  engaged  in  scientific  pur- 
suits. 

George  F.  Phillips. 
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It  was  a  curious  notion  that  induced 
Mme.  Guzman  of  France,  who  died  at 
Pau,  June  30th,  1891,  to  make  the  follow- 
ing bequest  in  her  will: 

'A  prize  of  one  hundred  thousand 
francs  is  bequeathed  to  the  Institute  of 
France  (science  section)  to  the  person,  no 
matter  of  what  nationality,  who  shall  dis- 
cover within  ten  years  from  the  present 
time  a  means  of  communicating  with  a 
star  (planet  or  otherwise)  and  of  receiv- 
ing a  reply.  The  testatrix  has  specially 
in  view  the  planet  Mars,  upon  which  the 
attention  and  investigation  of  savants 
have  been  directed  already.  If  the  Insti- 
tute of  France  does  not  accept  the  legacy, 
it  will  pass  to  the  Institute  of  Milan,  and 
in  case  of  a  new  refusal,  to  the  Institute 
of  New  York." 

The  French  Academy  of  Science  ac- 
cepted the  legacy,  and  through  the  noted 
French  astronomer,  M.  Flammarion.  an- 
nounced the  hope  that  it  will  some  day  be 
entitled  to  the  prize  of  money  as  well  as 
the  renown  of  having  accomplished  this 
now  seemingly  impossible  task.  This 
eminent  astronomer  states  that  there  are 
three  things  necessary  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  hope;  first,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  find  out  if  there  are  inhabitants  on 
Mars;  second,  if  they  can  understand  us; 
and  third,  whether  they  can  be  reached 
by  photophone,  an  instrument  with  illumi- 
nating powers  which  it  is  designed  to  use 
in  signaling  very  great  distances. 

Speaking  in  regard  to  the  moon,  Flam- 
marion states  that  a  triangle  traced  in 
illuminated  lines  on  its  surface,  each  side 
of  which  would  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
kilometres  long  would  be  visible  from 
here  by  aid  of  our  telescopes.  It  natur- 
ally follows  that  a  triangle,  square  or  cir- 
cle of  the  dimensions  stated  marked 
upon  a  vast  plain  of  the  earth  by  means 


of  illuminated  points,  reflected  in  the 
daytime  by  a  solar  light  and  at  night  by 
means  of  electricity,  would  be  visible  to 
astronomers  on  the  moon,  if  any  such 
there  be,  and  if  they  have  instruments 
of  equal  power  with  our  own.  If  we 
were  to  see  one  of  these  figures  traced 
upon  the  surface  of  the  moon,  we  would 
naturally  be  astonished,  if  not  startled  ; 
but  if  we  were  to  see  various  changes 
occur  in  the  shape  of  the  figures,  we 
would  instantly  suppose  that  some  ob- 
ject were  sought  by  these  changes,  and 
would  we  not  naturally  think  that  the 
people  of  our  neighboring  world  were 
trying  to  speak  to  us  by  means  of  signs  > 
If  human  beings  dwell  upon  "fair  Luna," 
is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  they  have 
wondered  whether  or  not  the  earth  is 
inhabited,  and  if  so,  would  they  not  be 
anxious  to  communicate  with  us?  This 
would  be  the  reasonable  supposition.  Yet 
there  has  been  no  indication  of  the  moon 
being  inhabited.  Indeed,  some  eminent 
astronomers  declare  it  to  be  impossible 
for  people  to  dwell  upon  the  irregular 
and  barren  surface  of  the  moon,  which 
has  been  brought  comparatively  near  to 
us  by  the  powerful  telescopes  now  in 
use,  at  least  upon  the  side  which  is  turn- 
ed towards  us. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  said  concerning 
our  nearest  planetary  neighbor,  Mars, 
that  we  are  so  confident  of  its  being  unin- 
habited. On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
very  many  natural  indications  that  it  is  a 
place  of  residence  for  people  whose  habits 
and  conditions  are  not  dissimilar  to  our 
own,  for  of  all  the  planets  yet  discovered 
belonging  to  our  universal  system  the  two 
mostly  resembling  each  other  are  Earth 
and  Mars.  This  planet  whirls  in  space  at 
a  distance,  in  round  numbers,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  nine  million  of  miles  from 
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the  sun  and  makes  one  revolution  in  a 
year,  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  days 
twenty-two  hours.  The  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun  is  ninety-one~~million 
miles,  leaving  a  difference  of  distance  be- 
tween it  and  Mars  of  forty-one  million 
miles.  This  latter  distance  was  reduced  on 
the  third  of  August  last,  when  Mars  was 
near  perihelion,  to  aboutthirty-five  million 
miles,  reducing  the  distance  also  at  this 
period  between  the  planet  and  the  sun 
some  thirteen  million  miles.  It  is  only 
once  in  fifteen  years  that  the  two  planets 
are  in  such  proximity  to  each  other,  and 
these  periods  are  best  suited  for  the  ex- 
amination of  our  neighbor. 

Great  attention  was  paid  to  Mars  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  and  some  new  discov- 
eries which  were  considered  important 
to  the  science  of  astronomy  were  made 
in  connection  with  it.  Every  night  for 
weeks  and  weeks  the  great  telescopes  of 
this  and  other  countries  were  directed  to 
the  "red  star  of  war,"  and  the  great 
Lick  telescope  with  its  powerful  lens, 
capable  of  magnifying  seven  hundred 
times,  brought  it  within  the  range  of  fifty 
thousand  miles,  or  a  little  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth 

Among  the  many  things  which  are 
already  known,  with  what  we  may  call 
definiteness,  concerning  this  ruddy  star 
are  the  following:  that  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  the  snow  melts,  that  it  has 
mountains  and  valleys,  that  it  has  streams 
which  resemble  canals,  and  that  in  other 
points  it  so  closely  resembles  the  planet 
we  occupy  as  to  give  us  confidence  that 
a  world  so  arranged  is  not  left  without 
occupants. 

As  a  strong  proof  of  the  inhabitability 
of  Mars,  the  renowned  Schiaparelli,  the 
Italian  astronomer,  announced  sometime 
ago  that  he  had  discovered  a  gemination 
of  canals  on  Mars— that  is,  a  duplication 
or  doubling  of  canals.  He  believes,  and 
seems  to  be  firmly  convinced,  that  it 
will  yet  be  proved  that  these  canals  exist 
and  that  they  are  the  result  of  human 
labor  and  ingenuity.  Other  astronomers 
who  have  been  m  king  observations  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  declare  that  these 
Schiaparelli   canals    are    merely    optical 


delusions,  and  though  lines  have  been 
seen,  even  through  the  Lick  telescope, 
which  might  be  taken  for  these  canals, 
they  have  failed  to  present  the  same 
appearance  at  all  times  when  under  ob- 
servation. Whether  or  not  the  changes 
in  their  shape  and  their  sometime  disap- 
pearance is  caused  by  the  various  move- 
ments of  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
Mars,  is  still  an  open  question. 

Schiaparelli  also  states  that  the  surface 
of  Mars  has  been  transformed  in  a  man- 
ner unknown  to  any  other  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies.  There  are  configurations 
which,  if  they  are  the  work  of  nature, 
have  not  been  repeated  even  on  the 
earth  which  Mars  so  closely  resembles. 
Scientists  argue  from  this  that  the  surface 
has  been  altered  by  human  hands.  If 
this  is  the  case,  a  race  capable  of  accom- 
plishing such  gigantic  results  must  have 
reached  a  state  of  civilization  far  super- 
ior to  our  own.  The  theory  is  also  ad- 
vanced that  the  people  of  that  planet 
already  understand  far  better  than  we  do 
the  science  of  astronomy,  and  perhaps 
possess  instruments  of  far  greater  power 
than  our  own.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is 
possible  that  they  have  improved  the  op- 
portunity given  them  during  the  past 
year  while  in  comparative  proximity 
to  the  earth,  to  try  and  communicate 
with  us. 

This  theory  may  account  for  some  very 
strange  phenomena  which  have  been 
observed  upon  this  planet  as  noted  at  the 
Lick  Observatory.  Three  great  lines 
forming  a  triangle  were  seen  in  the  south- 
western limb  of  the  planet.  They  had 
never  been  seen  previously  in  any  obser- 
vation. They  were  noticed  four  nights 
in  succession,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  be  produced  by  any  condition 
of  the  earthly  or  Marsian  atmosphere, 
or  to  have  been  optical  delusions.  When 
first  observed  by  the  Lick  astronomers, 
they  were  so  astonished  that  they  be- 
lieved them  to  be  the  effect  of  light  dis- 
connected with  the  planet,  but  the  second 
night  they  were  there  again,  and  seemed 
to  burn  with  greater  brilliancy.  For  two 
succeeding  evenings  these  lights  were 
observed  burning  steadily,  as  if  from 
three  great  mountain  tops.  It  was  evident 
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that  the  lights  were  placed  on  mountains 
or  on  some  artificial  elevations. 

Another  wonder  which  the  great  Lick 
telescope  has  revealed  is  the  existence  of 
two  huge  projections  on  the  surface  of 
the  planet.  One  of  these  was  seen  years 
ago,  and  being  inexplicable  to  astrono- 
mers they  called  it  Eons  Juventiitis,  or 
the  fountain  of  youth.  Now,  however, 
to  the  astonishment  of  observers,  there 
are  two  of  them.  The  theory  advanced  for 
these  projections  is  that  they  are  huge 
towers  erected  by  the  inhabitants  to 
pierce  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  give 
Marsian  astronomers  a  better  opportunity 
of  communicating  with  us.  These  "foun- 
tains of  youth"  are  in  view  so  long  as 
that  side  of  the  planet  remains  turned  to- 
ward us.  Not  so,  however,  with  the 
brilliant  lights  already  mentioned.  They 
suddenly  went  out,  though  at  different 
times  on  the  nights  upon  which  they 
were  observed. 

Another  strange  discovery  is  that  which 
was  announced  on  August  1st  to  the 
effect  that  on  the  previous  night  on  the 
south  polar  cap,  dark  markings  were  vis- 
ible. One  dark  streak  would  appear 
across  the  polar  cap,  and  then  would  fol- 
low a  separation;  thereafter  there  was  a 
disappearance  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
polar  cap,  leaving  two  white  spots.  These 
strange  markings  were  never  before  ob- 
served, but  then  they  moved  about,  play- 
ing constantly  over  the  snowy  surface  and 
making  distinct  signs  as  if  this  was  the 
object  desired.  Sometimes  these  long 
black  lines  remained  for  hours  if  not  for 
days,  then  they  were  seen  to  move  to 
some  other  place  or  disappear  altogether. 
May  not  these  movements  correspond 
with  some  simple  signal  alphabet  and  be 
made  with  the  object  of  talking  to  us?  No 
more  successful  method  of  sending  sig- 
nals could  be  devised  than  to  pass 
great  black  objects  over  a  white  frozen 
surface. 

Our  neighboring  planet  has  the  advan- 
tage of  the  earth  in  the  possession  of  two 
moons,  which  fact  when  discovered  did 
great  financial  damage  to  text  books  on 
astronomy  wherein  the  statement  was 
contained  that  Mars  was  without  moons. 
The  discovery  of  these  two  small  satel- 
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lites  was  made  in  August,  1877,  by  Pro- 
fessor Asaph  Hall,  of  Washington.  They 
are  called  Deimas,  the  outer  satellite, 
and  Phobos,  the  inner.  The  former  is 
twelve  thousand  miles  distant  from  Mars 
and  is  only  twenty  miles  in  diameter. 
The  latter  is  about  four  thousand  miles 
distant  from  the  planet,  and  is  only  eight 
miles  in  diameter.  The  inner  moon 
completes  one  revolution  in  less  than 
eight  hours.  These  are  the  faintest  plan- 
etary bodies  observable  in  the  sky  by  us. 
They  can  only  be  seen  once  in  fifteen 
years  and  then  by  means  of  the  most 
powerful  telescopes. 

To  the  Latter-day  Saints  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  theories  of  men  and  their 
remarkable  discoveries  in  support  of  their 
theories  concerning  the  occupancy  of  the 
worlds  which  whirl  around  us;  interesting 
to  us  because  of  the  evidence  which  they 
give,  establishing  the  fact  that  Mars  and 
other  planets  are  inhabited.  Their  dis- 
coveries confirm  the  truth  of  the  word  of 
God  which  has  been  given  to  us  through 
the  revelations  of  Joseph  Smith  the 
Prophet.  He  was  no  astronomer,  ac- 
cording to  the  technical  and  worldly 
definition  of  the  term,  and  yet  the  inspira- 
tion of  God,  which  he  possessed,  made 
him  a  scientist  of  a  very  superior  order. 
Statements  which  he  published  as  being 
given  him  of  God,  are  being  constantly 
verified  in  the  observations  of  wise  men 
throughout  the  world.  In  the  vision 
given  to  Joseph  Smith  and  Sidney  Rig- 
don,  February  16th,  1832,  they  saw  the 
Son  of  God  and  beheld  His  glory.  A 
command  was  given  them  to  testify  of 
His  existence,  and  that  "by  Him  and 
through  Him  the  worlds  are  and  were 
created,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are 
made  sons  and  daughters  of  God."  In 
the  eighty-eighth  section  of  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  there  is  much  truth  given 
concerning  the  kingdoms  which  God  has 
established,  and  the  intelligences  within 
them.  This  same  revelation  testifies 
that  these  various  worlds  are  created  by 
the  Lord,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof 
will,  in  their  time  and  season,  receive  a 
visitation  of  their  Maker  and  be  made 
happy  in  His  presence  and  glory.  The 
Pearl  of  Great  Price,  too,  containm  such 
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information  upon  this  question.  We 
learn  from  that  sacred  record  that  this 
earth  contains  greater  wickedness  than 
any  other  of  God's  creations,  and  the 
truth  as  given  to  us  in  the  revelations  of 
the  Lord  convinces  us  beyond  possibility 
of  error,  that  the  Lord  had  a  grand  object 
in  the  creation  of  the  myriad  worlds 
which  surround  us  and  the  systems  of 
worlds  of  one  of  which  we  are  so  insig- 
nificant a  part. 

These  creations  are  in  various  stages 
of  progression  according  to  the  faithful- 
ness of  the  inhabitants  thereof  and  ac- 
cording to  the  wisdom  and  designs  of 
the  Almighty.  This  earth,  however,  will 
in  time  be  redeemed  from  its  fallen  con- 
dition, and  though  it  is  to  be  consumed 
by  fire,  the  elements  composing  it  will 
not  be   destroyed  but   will  be  purified, 


making  a  celestial  home  or  the  faithful 
children  of  God.  Nor  have  the  creations 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  ceased,  for  as 
His  children  multiply  and  their  genera- 
tions increase,  so  will  He  and  those 
whom  He  appoints,  bring  together  the 
elements  and  make  of  them  habitations 
for  the  children  of  men.  As  our  Father 
is  the  Creator  of  worlds  now,  so  we,  too, 
through  faithfulness  will  gain  the  ex- 
perience and  have  the  power  to  become 
in  turn  creators  as  He  is.  He  does  not, 
neither  will  we  create  worlds  for  a  mere 
pastime.  There  is  an  object  in  their 
organization,  and  that  object,  as  we  can 
glean  from  the  glimmering  of  truth  which 
has  reached  us,  is  to  make  fit  abodes  for 
the  countless  spirits  who  have  dwelt  and 
still  are  in  the  presence  of  our  Eternal 
Father.  Menos. 
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A  rich  man  lived,  midst,  all  honors  great, 
Which  man  to  man  can  give  in  this  estate; 
The  meek  of  humble  birth  who  passed  him  by 
Would  lift  their  hat  to  please  his  captious  eye; 
And  though  he  would  the  compliment  return 
His  glance  and  bearing  wore  the  look  of  scorn. 
Although  of  means  he  had  an  ample  store 
The  poor  went  empty  from  his  bolted  door; 
And  if,  perchance,  he  helped  a  needy  cause, 
His  motive  was  to  win  the  world's  applause; 
Few  friends  had  he, save  those  his  rank  had  made, 
And  of  his  morals,  little  could  be  said. 

This  noble  had  a  vassal,  John,  by  name, 
Whose  house  and  wages  by  the  former  came; 
And,  though  his  income  was  but  scant  and  small. 
His  heart  was  large  and  warm,  with  love  to  all; 
And  oft  it  gave  his  feelings  grief  and  pain 
To  hear  the  plea  his  master  would  disdain, 
And  many  times  he  helped  those  on  their  way 
His  honor  told  to  call  some  other  day. 

But,  John,  good  man,  of  sober  heart  and  mind; 
Was  called,  at  last,  to  leave  this  world  behind. 
The  nighbors  gathered  round  his  humble  bier 
And  spoke  their  homage  with  a  falling  tear, 
And  as  his  body  in  the  grave  was  laid 
"He  need  not  fear,"  a  thousand  voices  said. 

Kind  John  had  just  been  gone  a  year  or  so 
When  death's  grim  sickle  laid  his  master  low; 
The  hoarded  wealth  his  kindred  had  bestowed 
Now  ceased  to  be  his  idol  and  and  his  god; 
Life's  dazzling  honors,  rife  but  yesterday, 
Misfortune's  blast  had  rudely  swept  away. 
The  mourners  wept,  the  casket  was  displayed 
Within  whose  sheen  the  honored  dead  was  laid; 


The  classic  chantings  of  the  priest  were  heard 
Commending  him  to  heav'n's  redeeming  Lord. 
But  many  present  said,  in  undertone 
"He  wrote  no  record  here  like  honest  John;" 
"Still  let  us  hope,  that  He  who  knows  the  heart" 
"May  peace  and  mercy  to  his  soul  impart." 

Death's  portals  passed,  a  glorious  angel  led 
The  rich  man's  spirit  from  the  gloom  that  spread; 
He  saw  and  knew  a  host  he'd  known  before; 
Some  who  had  vainly  pleaded  at  his  door 
For  aims  to  help;  and  John  among  the  rest 
Was  there,  a  happy  and  an  honored  guest. 

He  marveled  at  the  bliss  they  seemed  to  share 
And  at  their  robes  and  gowns  so  bright  and  rare 
And  asked  the  Angel  if  he  could  not  go 
To  dwell  with  John  he  used  so  well  to  know. 

"Ah  !  nay,"  the  Angel  said,  "those  souls  you  see 
Are  they  who  came  up  through  adversity 
And  sacrifice,  which  give  them  here  a  claim 
To  what  is  better  far  than  earthly  fame; 
We  own  no  title  here,  save  that  bestowed, 
By  right  divine  to  be  a  Son  of  God." 

The  rich  man  gazed  with  sorrow  and  surprise; 
A  cloud  of  gloom  bedimmed  his  anxious  eyes 
To  see  his  kind,  the  earth  so  much  had  blessed 
Crownless  and  sad,  in  sombre  raiment  dressed, 
While  those  upon  the  right,  in  bright  array, 
Went  soaring  upwards  on  their  happy  way. 

"Go  now,"  the  Angel  said,  "and  take  thy  place, 
And  wait  a  future  of  redeeming  grace; 
When  you  have  learned  the  will  of  God  to  do, 
Then  you  shall  rise  robed,  crowned  and  honor- 
ed too.''  /.  C. 
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"Talking  with  a  very  bright  and  am- 
bitious young  woman,  a  farmer's  daugh- 
ter, where  we  stopped  over  night,  she 
said  farming  was  a  dull  sort  of  life.  '  'Yes, ' ' 
said  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  years, 
"there  is  no  incentive  to  work.  It  is  all 
hum-drum,  routine,  and  hard  work — no 
relaxation  of  effort  and  nothing  to  stimu- 
late." 

"What  a  mistake,"  we  replied.  "There 
is  everything  for  a  stimulus.  Each  farm 
is  a  world  itself,  about  which  those  who 
have  lived  upon  it  know  little  or  nothing, 
comparatively.  It  is  scarcely  possible  not 
to  be  delighted  as  well  as  improved  by 
the  study  of  any  one  department  of  the 
creation,  or  even  any  single  object  which 
it  comprises;  and  this  is  true  both  with 
respect  to  inanimate  objects  and  to  those 
'thousand-fold  tribes  of  dwellers'  which 
exist  in  such  profusion  and  variety  every- 
where. There  is  something  in  the  'life 
and  conversation'  of  the  commonest  thing 
to  excite  our  interest  if  we  take  the  pains 
for  investigation. 

"Could  you  tell  us  how  many  kinds  of 
grasses  —  real  grasses  —  grow  on  your 
farm?  Could  you  tell  us  of  their  correct 
habits  and  history?  Suppose  we  ask  you 
how  many  species  of  plants  are  indigen- 
ous on  your  farm,  and  the  names  of  these 
plants,  time  of  flowering,  color  of  flow- 
ers, soil  and  locality  in  which  they  grow  ; 
could  you  tell  us?" 

The  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
arejamong  the  most  useful  and  interest- 
ing objects  we  contemplate.  They  are 
associated  with  the  earliest  and  some  of 
the  purest  pleasures  of  mankind ;  for 
every  one  will  vividly  recollect  the  de- 
light experienced  in  his  boyhood  by  the 
appearance  of  the  harbingers  of  the  ver- 
nal season — the  flowers  of  the  snowdrop, 
crocus,  primrose,  and  violet,  peeping  up 
above  the  greensward,  or  from  the  hedge- 
rows, proclaiming,  in  an  obvious  and  im- 
pressive manner,  "Lo,  the  winter  is  past, 
the  rain  is  over  and  gone,  the  flowers  ap- 
pear upon  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  sing- 
ing of  birds  is  come."  The  cultivated 
flora  of  the  garden,  and  the  wild  flora  of 
the  field,  are  among  our  first  instructors, 
conveying,   by  their  external  configura- 


tion, lessons  of  purity  and  of  grace  to  the 
mind  in  the  age  of  its  awakening  suscep- 
tibilities. This  is  a  moral  and  intellectual 
discipline,  silent  and  unostentatious  in  its 
process,  but  of  great  importance  in  its 
effect  as  a  source  of  valuable  directive  in- 
fluence to  the  thoughts  and  feelings.  But 
to  man,  in  mature  life,  the  larger  plants 
and  timber-trees  are  essential.  His  exist- 
ence and  civilization  depend  upon  them. 
They  furnish,  with  unbounded  prodigal- 
ity, the  food  which  satiates  his  hunger 
and  gratifies  his  taste;  supply  many  of  the 
medicines  that  allay  his  sickness;  afford 
him  materials  for  a  habitation;  yield  the 
means  of  transporting  himself  and  his 
property  over  the  land,  and  across  the 
ocean;  besides  being  the  ornament  of  his 
walks  during  the  period  of  their  growth. 

What  then  could  be  found  more  inter- 
esting than  to  investigate  the  structure  of 
plants;  to  unfold  the  riches  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  with  its  different  organiza- 
tions, and  the  means  by  which  their  de- 
velopment and  fructification  are  secured. 

Consider  also  the  animal  creation.  Ani- 
mals supply  us  with  food;  minister  to  our 
pleasure;  transport  us  from  place  to  place. 
The  more  closely  we  observe,  the  more 
widely  do  we  recognize  the  diffusion  of 
animal  life;  the  more  diligently  we  search, 
even  in  the  pools,  and  fields,  and  woods, 
the  more  novelties  in  animal  life  do  we 
discover;  and  the  more  interested  do  we 
become  in  their  habits.  Perhaps  no  ani- 
mal is  more  useful  to  man  than  the  ox.  Its 
flesh  is  the  beef  of  our  dinner-table,  and 
that  of  the  calf  is  our  veal.  The  milk  of 
the  cow  we  drink  all  through  life.  Glue 
is  made  of  the  horns,  hoofs,  and  hide 
parings  of  the  ox.  Cow's  hair  is  mixed 
with  mortar,  to  make  it  hold  better,  and 
in  fact  every  bit  of  them,  from  the  tip  of 
their  tail  to  their  nose-end,  is  useful  in 
some  way  or  other.  Read  these  old  lines,, 
which  I  believe,  are  quite  correct  in  des- 
cribing a  good  milch  cow: — 

"If  long  in  the  head,  and  bright  in  the  eye; 
Short  in  the  leg,  and  thin  in  the  thigh; 
Broad  in  the  hips,  and  full  in  the  chine; 
Light  in  the  shoulder,  and  neck  rather  fine; 
Round  in  the  carcass,  and  wide  in  the  pin; 
Fine  in  the  bone,  and  silky  of  skin; 
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Deep  in  the  bosom,  and  small  in  her  tail, 
She'll  ne'er  be  deficient  in  filling  the  pail.'' 
The  noble  horse,  the  sheep,  swine,  and 
even  the  fowls  of  the  barn-yard,  are  all 
worthy  of  our  attention.  Then  go  out 
into  the  fields.  Do  you  know  the  habits 
of  the  woodchuck  that  burrows  in  the 
earth  and  sleeps  on  a  nest  of  dried  leaves 
in  a  torpid  state  during  the  cold  winter? 
Do  you  notice  the  lively,  playful,  and  busy 
squirrel,  running  along  the  fences  and 
walls,  cheeping  like  a  young  chicken,  its 
cheek  pouches  distended  with  nuts  or 
seeds,  occasionally  stopping  and  standing 
upright,  watching  against  enemies,  and 
disappearing  in  some  hole  at  the  least 
alarm?  Do  you  notice  the  graceful  move- 
ments of  the  bird,  its  soft  and  elegant 
plumage,  its  gift  of  song,  or,  if  not  of 
song,  of  a  certain  lively  gaiety,  its  tender 
care  of  its  young,  its  skill  in  preparing  so 
pretty  a  home  for  their  reception,  its 
plaintive  mourning  when  deprived  of  its 
mate,  its  faith,  as  in  search  of  a  more 
genial  clime,  it  flies  across  the  mighty 
waters— all  endear  it  to  us  as  a  beautiful 
gift,  for  among  all  the  many  wonderful 
creatures  God  has  made,  there  is  not  one 
to  be  more  admired  than  the  bird. 

The  sprightly  and  familiar  blue-bird  is 
always  a  welcome  visitor,  and  one  of  our 
earliest  songsters.  He  does  good  service 
to  the  farmer  in  destroying  beetles,  grass- 
hoppers, grubs,  wire  worms,  and  other 
familiar  pests;  it  rarely  injures  any  of  our 
garden  fruits,  preferring  those  of  the  su- 
mach and  the  wild  cherry.  The  nest  is 
made  either  in  a  box  prepared  for  it,  or 
in  any  convenient  hole  in  a  tree.  Last 
year  a  pair  of  these  beautiful  birds  built 
their  nest  in  a  gate-post  which  had  a  hole 
in  the  side,  and  they  were  continually 
darting  in  and  out.  Early  in  the  season  I 
observed  the  busy  creatures  carrying  in 
material  for  a  nest.  When  I  thought  suffi- 
cient time  had  elapsed  for  the  eggs  to  be 
laid,  I  embraced  the  opportunity  when 
the  birds  were  not  in  sight,  to  insert  my 
hand,  and  I  found  there  were  six  lovely 
eggs,  of  a  pale  blue  color  in  the  nest. 
This  gate  occupied  a  carriage  way  and 
was  in  constant  use,  but  the  birds  came 
and  went  without  apparent  fear.  The 
blue  bird's  song  is  soft  and  agreeable, 


becoming  plaintive  as  winter  approaches, 
at  which  time  most  of  them  repair  to  the 
south. 

Who  does  not  love  the  robin.  His  ap- 
pearance and  his  attitude  are  known  to 
every  one.  He  stands,  his  head  a  little 
raised,  his  wings  drooping,  his  mild,  pleas- 
ant eye  beaming  with  intelligence.  Some- 
times he  spies  a  worm  wriggling  in  the 
grass,  and  he  gives  a  hop  toward  it,  and 
pecks  at  it,  and  devours  it.  Then  he  re- 
sumes his  former  position.  Now  and 
then  he  sings  his  few  sweet  notes  from  a 
wall  or  decaying  stump.  His  flight  is 
rapid,  and  consists  of  short,  quick  starts, 
from  one  place  to  another.  Now  he  is  on 
the  ground,  now  on  the  fence.  The  nest 
is  often  built  near  houses,  and  in  very 
noisy  localities;  a  robin  has  been  known 
to  build  on  the  timbers  of  a  railroad 
bridge  over  a  wide  sheet  of  water,  on 
which  trains  passed  at  least  every  hour 
during  the  day  and  night — not  only  a  dan- 
gerous and  a  tremulous  position,  but  one 
from  which  it  must  be  difficult  to  teach 
the  young  to  fly,  as  a  mis-step  would  pre- 
cipitate them  into  the  water 

Attempts  have  been  made,  with  some 
partial  success,  to  classify  the  various 
architectural  contrivances  connected  with 
the  nesting  and  incubation  of  birds. 

"Behold  a  bird's  nest! 

Mark  it  well,  within,  without! 

No  tool  had  he  that  wrought;  no  knife  to  cut, 

No  nail  to  fix,  no  bodkin  to  insert. 

No  glue  to  join;  his  little  beak  was  all; 

And  yet  how  neatly  finished!  What  nice  hand, 
With  every  implement  and  means  of  art, 

Could  compass  such  another?" 

The  most  recent  and  most  nearly  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  systematize  the  subject, 
is  that  of  Prof.  James  Rennie,  of  King's 
College,  London.  In  this  system  the  en- 
tire class  of  birds  are  ranged  in  twelve 
groups;  miners,  ground-builders,  masons, 
carpenters,  platform-builders,  basket- 
makers,  weavers,  tailors,  felt  makers, 
cementers,  dome-builders,  and  parasites. 
In  the  Spring  the  birds  of  these  various 
trades  are  building  their  nests  and 
"Every  copse 
Deep  tangled;  tree  irregular,  and  bush 

,     Bending  with  dewy  moisture  o'er  the  heads 
Of  the  coy  choristers  that  lodge  within 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony. 


IS  FARM  LIFE    UNINTERESTING? 


Cheering  is  the  invitation: — 

"Anna — Marie,  love,  up  is  the  sun; 
Anna — Marie,  love  morn  is  begun, 
Mists  are  dispersing  love,  birds  singing  free; 
Up  in  the  morning,  love,  Anna — Marie." 

Cultivate  a  fine  taste  for  the  beautiful 
works  of  nature  and  you  will  find  that 
farm  life  does  not  lack  stimulus,  nor  the 
fields  nor  forest  their  charm. 

"Ye  birds  that  fly  through  the  fields  or  air, 
What  lessons  of  wisdom  and  truth  ye  bear ! 
Ye  would  teach  our  souls  from  earth  to  rise; 
Ye  would  bid  us  all  groveling  scenes  despise; 
Ye  would  tell  us  that  all  its  pursuits  are  vain. 
That  pleasure  is  toil — ambition  is  pain — 
That  its  bliss  is  touch'd  with  a  poisoning  leaven, 
Ye  would  teach  us  to  fix  our  aim  on  heaven. 
"Beautiful  birds  of  lightsome  wing, 
Bright   creatures  that  come    with  the   voice  of 

Spring; 
We  see  you  arrayed  in  the  hues  of  the  morn, 
Yet  ye  dream  not  of  pride,  and  ye  wist  not  of 

scorn! 
Though  rainbow  splendor  around  you  glows, 
Ye  vaunt  not  the  beauty  which  nature  bestows: 
Oh!  what  a  lesson  for  glory  are  ye! 
How  ye  preach  the  grace  of  humility! 
"Sweet  birds,  that  breathe  the  spirit  of  song, 
And  surround  heaven's  gate  in  melodious  throng, 
Who  rise  with  the  earliest  beams  of  day, 
Your  morning  tribute  of  thanks  to  pay, 
You  remind  us  that  we  should  likewise  raise 
The  voice  of  devotion  and  song  of  praise; 
There's  something  about  you  that  points  on  high. 
Ye  beautiful  tenants  of  earth  and  sky." 

In  summer  the  whole  air  is  filled  with 
flies  and  insects,  myriads  of  them  too 
small  for  our  eyes  to  see.  The  swallow 
is  the  bird,  that  from  morning  to  night,  in 
broad  sweeps  through  the  air,  is  occu- 
pied in  catching  them. 

With  the  early  Spring,  the  great  temple 
of  nature  opens,  so  to  say,  her  gates  and 
doors,  and  forth  rush  living  creatures  by 
millions.  Countless  eggs  are  hatched, 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  tiny 
grubs  and  caterpillars  spring  into  life,  and 
in  their  turn  become  perfect  insects.  The 
chrysalis,  that  has  Iain  all  Winter  swathed 
up  in  some  secret  spot,  now  has  its  hands 
unloosed  and  flutters  out  on  wings.  By 
the  brook,  in  the  meadows,  and  among 
the  trees,  there  is  a  hum  and  a  stir  of  life 
everywhere. 

Well  has  it  been  said  by  Dr  Chalmers 
as  he  viewed  the  telescope  in  connection 


with  the  microscope:  "The  one  led  me  to 
see  a  system  in  every  star;  the  other 
leads  me  to  see  a  world  in  every  atom. 
The  one  taught  me  that  this  mighty  globe, 
with  the  whole  burden  of  its  people  and 
of  its  countries,  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  on 
the  high  field  of  immensity;  the  other 
teaches  me  that  every  grain  of  sand  may 
harbor  within  it  the  tribes  and  the  families 
of  a  busy  population.  The  one  told  me 
of  the  insignificance  of  the  world  I  tread 
upon;  the  other  redeems  it  of  all  its  in- 
significance; for  it  tells  me  that  in  the 
leaves  of  every  forest,  and  in  the  flowers 
of  every  garden,  and  in  the  waters  of 
every  rivulet,  there  are  worlds  teeming 
with  life,  and  numberless  as  are  the  glories 
of  the  firmament.  The  one  has  suggested 
to  me  that  beyond  and  above  all  that  is 
visible  to  man  there  may  be  fields  of  cre- 
ation which  sweep  immeasurably  along, 
and  carry  the  impress  of  the  Almighty's 
hand  to  the  remotest  scenes  of  the  universe ; 
the  other  suggests  to  me  that,  without 
and  beyond  all  that  minuteness  which  the 
aided  eye  of  man  has  been  able  to  ex- 
plore, there  maybe  a  region  of  invisibles; 
and  that,  could  we  draw  aside  the  mys- 
terious curtain  which  shrouds  it  from  our 
senses,  we  might  there  see  a  theatre  of  as 
many  wonders  as  astronomy  has  unfolded 
— a  universe  within  the  compass  of  a 
point,  so  small  as  to  elude  all  the  powers 
of  the  microscope,  but  where  the  won- 
der-working God  finds  room  for  the  ex- 
erciseof  all  His  attributes;  where  He  can 
raise  another  mechanism  of  worlds,  and 
fill  and  animate  them  all  with  the  evi- 
dence of  his  glory." 

Daniel  Webster  was  a  farmer,  and  took 
delight  in  country  things.  He  had  a  patri- 
arch's love  of  sheep.  Choice  breeds 
thereof  he  had.  He  took  delight  in  cows. 
He  tilled  paternal  acres  with  his  own 
oxen.  He  loved  to  give  the  kine  fodder. 
It  was  pleasant  to  hear  him  talk  about 
oxen,  and  but  three  days  before  he  left 
the  earth,  too  ill  to  visit  them,  his  oxen 
lowing  came  to  see  him  as  he  stood  in  his 
door,  and  his  great  cattle  were  driven  up, 
that  he  might  smell  their  healthy  breath, 
and  look  his  last  on  their  broad, generous 
faces  that  were  never  false  to  him. 

What  an  affecting  scene  is   here  des- 
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SIGNS   THAT  FOLLOW  THE  BELIEVER. 


cribed.  Daniel  Webster  loved  these  ani- 
mals for  their  own  sake,  and  not  for  their 
value  in  silver  and  gold.  He  loved  to 
feed  them  with  his  own  hands  in  order  to 
witness  their  happiness  while  satisfying 
their  hunger,  and  to  win  their  love  for 
him.  They  loved  their  kind  owner,  and 
no  wonder  they  came  lowing  one  by  one 
to  see  their  sick  lord.  The  Scripture  says 
"The  ox  knoweth  its  owner."  Then  all 
those  splendid  animals,  numbering  be- 
tween one  and  two  hundred,  knew  Daniel 
Webster,  as  they  were  driven  up,  and 
looked  upon  him  for  the  last  time,  and 
who  shall  say  they  did  not  miss  and  mourn 
for  him  when  he  came  to  them  no  more! 
No  doubt  this  great  man  enjoyed  more 
real  happiness  in  the  society  of  the  dumb 
animals  of  every  kind  on  the  Marsfield 
farm  than  he  ever  realized  in  hearing  the 
plaudits  of  his  fellow  men,  as  his  elegant 
words  rang  out  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
Hall  of  our  great  nation,  and  thousands 
of  worshipers  were  following  in  his  train. 
He  knew  that  fame  was  but  a  bubble,  and 
he  learned  by  bitter  experience  that  the 
most  devoted  of  his  followers  might  desert 
and  betray,  but  not  one  of  these  guileless 
creatures  would  ever  prove  false  to  him. 


Why  is  there  so  much  muttering  and 
dissatisfaction  with  existing  conditions? 
Life  everywhere  is  a  state  of  daily  war- 
fare; each  position  has  its  trouble,  dis- 
content, and  burden,  and  man  in  one 
situation  is,  on  an  average,  as  happy  as  in 
another.  Life  is  too  short  to  waste  in 
useless  repining.  Let  us  then,  try  to  con- 
tent ourselves  in  the  position  assigned  us. 
Let  the  farmer  look  out  over  his  broad 
acres  and  know  that  he  possesses  an  in- 
dependence which  is  vouchsafed  to  few 
other  avocations,  and  while  many  of  his 
fellows  toil  on  day  after  day  in  close  con- 
finement, subject  to  the  rule,  perhaps,  of 
uncongenial  regulations  and  masters,  he 
is  monarch,  at  least  over  his  small  world. 
Let  him  appreciate  the  blessings  daily 
showered  upon  him,  and  sit  "beneath  his 
own  vine  and  fig  tree,"  saying  with  the 
poet : 

"Beneath  these  fruit-tree  boughs,  that  shed 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  on  my  head, 
With  brightest  sunshine  round  me  spread 

Of  spring's  unclouded  weather ; 
In  this  sequestered  nook  how  sweet 
To  sit  upon  my  orchard  seat 
And  birds  and  flowers  once  more  to  greet, 

My  last  year's  friends  together."         G.   W. 


SIGNS    THAT    FOLLOW    THE    BELIEVER. 

WITNESSED   IN   THE   MISSIONARY   FIELD. 


"Is  any  sick  among  you?  let  him  call  for  the 
■elders  of  the  church;  and  let  them  pray  over 
him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord:  And  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the 
sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up;  and  if  he 
have  committed  sins,'  they  shall  be  forgiven 
'him."— James  v,  14,  ij. 

We  learn  from  the  above  quotation  that 
the  Saints  must  possess  faith  to  obtain 
even  salvation  from  the  sick  bed;  how 
much  more  necessary  then  that  they  may 
have  eternal  life!  "But  without  faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  Him;  for  he  that 
cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  He  is, 
and  that  He  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  Him."     (Hebrews  xi,  6.) 

Is  it  not  certain  then,  that  the  professed 
Christian  world  have  apostatized  from 
the  ancient  faith?  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
signs  do  not  follow  them,  neither  do  they 


claim  them,  but  say  they  are  done  away 
with  and  no  longer  needed.  If  they  have 
not  even  sufficient  faith  to  save  a  person 
from  the  sick  bed,  at  any  time,  how  can 
they  save  anyone  from  the  grasp  of  sin, 
for  the  same  faith  and  prayer  saves  from 
both. 

John  Wesley  says  in  his  ninety-fourth 
sermon,  "The  reason  the  extraordinary 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  not  enjoyed 
by  Christians  is,  because  they  have  re- 
turned to  heathenism." 

I  will  relate  some  things  that  happened 
in  my  experience  on  one  of  my  missions, 
for  all  of  which  the  glory  be  to  Him  who 
alone  can  do  such  wonders.  Charles 
Riggs,  son  of  George  W.  Riggs,  (both 
now  residing  at  Farmington,  Utah,)  lived 
at  Monticello,  Wright  County,  Minnesota, 
at  the  time  I  now  mention.     Charles  was 
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very  sick  with  consumption  during  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1882.  He  had  re- 
ceived faithful  attention  by  the  village 
doctor  who  had  informed  the  parents 
that  there  was  no  power  beneath  the 
heavens  that  could  restore  him.  He  was 
constantly  confined  to  his  bed,  and  had 
to  be  waited  upon  like  a  child,  although 
he  was  seventeen  years  old. 

I  arrived  at  Monticello  May  7th,  and 
together  with  Thomas  Briggs,  and  J.  W. 
Coons,  we  anointed  him  with  oil  and 
prayed  over  him,  rebuking  the  disease  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  when  he  at  once 
revived.  The  next  morning  I  went  over 
to  see  him,  and  found  him  sitting  in  an 
easy  chair.  He  extended  his  hand  and 
said,  "Brother  Palmer,  I  am  almost  well 
enough  to  start  for  Utah,  and  will  go  as 
soon  as  I  get  a  little  strength." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  doctor  entered. 
He  stood  still  with  wonderment  and 
could  scarcely  move  his  eyes  from  the 
pale  face  of  the  boy,  who  spoke  with  a 
loud,  clear  voice,  a  thing  he  had  not  done 
for  weeks  until  that  morning,  "Doctor,  I 
am  well,  and  your  medicine  did  not  do  it 
either." 

"I  know  it  did  not,"  replied  the  puzzled 
doctor;  "what  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  has  brought  this  sudden  change?  I 
expected  as  much  to  see  you  laid  out  this 
morning,  as  to  find  any  life  in  you." 

"Our  Elders  arrived  last  night  and  ad- 
ministered to  me,  and  the  Lord  has 
raised  me  up,"  said  the  boy. 

"Well,  I  know  no  man  could  do  it; 
God  alone  has  done  it,  and  we  will  give 
Him  the  glory,  for  it  is  as  one  raised  from 
the  dead,"  said  the  doctor.  And  to  every- 
one he  afterwards  told  of  the  affair,  he 
said  the  same. 

The  boy  went  to  Utah  about  a  month 
later,  and  is  now  well  and  hearty. 

I  will  now  copy  from  my  journal. 

"June  14th,  1883  :  I  am  at  Be- 
ment,  Illinois.  Took  train  at  six  a.  m. 
for  Danville,  Illinois,  where  I  arrived 
at  ten  a.  m.  Took  train  at  twelve  m. 
for  Johnsonville,  Indiana,  and  arrived 
at  one  fifteen  p.  m.  Found  Elders  S.  R. 
Marks,  M.  W.  Pratt,  D.  F.  Davis  and 
Edmund  Durfee,  awaiting  my  arrival 
before  going  again  to  their  fields  of  labor. 


We  all  went  to  see  Sister  Belle  Newell, 
who  was  very  sick  with  an  affliction  of  her 
limb.  She  had  been  confined  some  days 
previously.     We  administered  to  her. 

"June  15th.  I  wrote  some  letters, 
while  the  Eiders  went  and  cleaned  out 
an  old  hall  for  us  to  hold  meetings  and 
Sunday  school  in,  on  Sunday. 

"June  16th.  We  held  a  council  of  the 
Priesthood,  and  decided  where  these 
Elders  were  to  labor,  but  first  they  were 
to  go  to  Richmond,  Missouri,  and  see 
David  Whitmer,  the  last  remaining  wit- 
ness of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

"June  17th.  We  held  Sunday  school 
at  eleven  a.  m.  and  meeting  at  three  and 
seven  p.  m.  A  good  turnout  of  both 
Saints  and  sinners.  All  the  Elders  enjoyed 
much  freedom.  We  heard  Sister  Newell 
was  much  worse,  and  that  the  doctor 
said  she  was  in  a  dangerous  condition. 

"June  iSth.  We  went  to  Brother 
Newell's  to  see  his  sick  wife,  and  admin- 
istered to  her  two  or  three  times  during 
the  day.  She  is  very  sick  indeed.  The 
swelling  from  her  limb  is  going  into  her 
body,  (it  is  said),  and  she  is  in  great  pain. 
Her  father  is  wealthy,  and  they  have 
three  doctors  in  attendance,  but  she  is 
failing  fast.  We  have  no  faith  or  but 
little,  on  account  of  the  doctors. 

"June  19th.  We  divided  and  called  on 
families  of  Saints,  instructing  them  in 
their  duties,  and  were  to  meet  at  Brother 
Newell's  at  five  p.  m.,  which  we  did,  and 
found  Sister  Newell  very  bad.  Her  limb 
was  swollen  as  if  ready  to  burst.  The 
swelling  has  gone  to  the  lower  part  ot 
her  body.  She  is  screaming  almost  in- 
cessantly. We  administered  to  her  with 
little  faith. 

"June  20th.  Was  writing  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  in  the  afternoon,  went  to  see 
Sister  Newell.  She  was  still  growing 
worse,  and  sinking  very  rapidly.  They 
had  discharged  the  doctors,  and  were 
ready  to  deliver  her  over  into  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  and  His  servants.  We  went 
out  into  the  woods  near  by,  and  kneeling 
down  by  a  log,  prayed  to  the  Lord,  that 
He  would  hear  His  servants,  and  would 
exhibit  His  mighty  power,  in  the  raising 
to  life  and  health  of  His  suffering  hand- 
maid, who  was  now  hovering  at  death's 
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door,  if  it  was  consistent  with  His  pur- 
poses, and  that  He  would  reveal  to  us, 
His  servants,  His  will  concerning  the 
matter,  as  all  the  assembled  peophrwere 
waiting  to  see  what  we  would  do. 

"We  prayed  in  succession,  for  at  least 
two  hours,  receiving  no  answer.  We 
then  made  a  covenant  with  each  other, 
that  we  would  forgive  all  men  their  tres- 
passes, wherein  they  had  trespassed  against 
us,  and  would  do  all  we  could  to  spread 
the  word  of  the  Lord  while  on  our  mis- 
sions. We  then  knelt  down  again, 
and  I  never  felt  such  unity  in  prayer  be- 
fore or  since.  I  knew  the  words  the  one 
that  was  mouth,  would  say  before  he 
spoke.  It  was  manifested  to  us,  that  she 
should  be  healed. 

"We  returned  to  the  house,  and  asked 
all  who  were  not  willing  to  bow  the  knee 
with  us,  to  withdraw.  Some  went  out. 
Three  ladies  who  were  not  Mormons,  re- 
mained with  the  Saints  who  were  present. 
We  bowed  in  prayer,  anointed  our  afflict- 
ed sister  with  holy  consecrated  oil,  then 
we  laid  our  hands  on  her,  and  rebuked 
the  disease  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Although  she  was  writhing  in  agony, 
when  the  holy  name  of  our  Redeemer 
was  mentioned,  she  willed  like  a  cabbage 
lief  before  the  blazing  sun,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  prayer,  said  in  a  whisper; 
'I  am  well.' 

"The  sisters  examined  and  found  that 
the  bandages  of  her  limb  and  body  were 
loose,  the  swelling  having  disappeared 
soon  afterwards.  She  signed  her  name  to 
the  testimony  of  this  healing,  which  was 
also  signed  by  Elders  S.  R.  Marks  and  D. 
F.  Davis,  Salt  Lake  City,  E.  Durfee,  Sal- 
ina,  Utah,  and  M.  W.  Pratt,  now  Bishop 
at  Fairview,  Idaho." 

"Two  of  the  non-Mormon  ladies  after- 
wards joined  the  Church,  but  the  third  one 
never  did,  although  to  this  day  she  will 
say  God  performed  this  miracle.  These 
three  ladies  signed  the  testimony,  as  did 
also  Mr.  Wm.  Newell,  husband  of  the 
sick  woman.  Notwithstanding  this  great 
blessing  Brother  and  Sister  Newell  have 
not  emigrated,  and  have  became  slack  in 
their  duties.  Their  address  is  State  Line, 
Indiana. 

''No  one  can  be  valiant  in  the  testimony 


of  Jesus,  just  because  he  sees  signs, 
neither  are  signs  alone  proof  that  any 
sect  have  the  Gospel:  they  must  teach 
and  practice  all  the  doctrines  of  Christ, 
and  also  the  ordinances  He  introduced 
for  the  salvation  of  the  human  family. 
Also  His  ministers  must  be  "called  of 
God  as  was  Aaron,"  through  a  prophet, 
or  by  prophecy.  Then  'the  Lord  will 
work  with  them  and  confirm  the  word  by 
signs  following;"  while  those  assum- 
ing authority  in  the  things  of  God  have 
not  this  power,  and  to  excuse  them- 
selves, say:  "They  are  done  away  and 
no  longer  needed."  If  they  were  to  un- 
dertake such  things,  they  would  come  out, 
as  did  the  sons  of  Sceva  who  usurped 
authority  anciently.  "And  God  wrought 
special  miracles  by  the  hands  of  Paul. 
So  that  from  his  body  were  brought  unto 
the  sick  handkerchiefs  or  aprons,  and  the 
diseases  departed  from  them.  Then 
certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists, 
took  upon  them  to  call  over  them  which 
had  evil  spirits  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  saying;  we  adjure  you  by  Jesus 
whom  Paul  preaches.  And  there  were 
seven  sons  of  one  Sceva,  a  Jew,  and 
chief  of  the  priests,  which  did  so,  and  the 
evil  spirit  answered  and  said;  'Jesus  I 
know,  and  Paul  I  know,  but  who  are  ye.' 
And  tho  man  in  whom  the  evil  spirit  was, 
leaped  on  them,  and  overcame  them, 
prevailed  against  them,  so  that  they 
fled  out  of  that  house  naked  and  wound- 
ed. ' '  Wm.  M.  Palmer. 


UNATTAINED. 


A  trace  of  sadness  and  regret  lingers 
around  this  word.  A  feeling  akin  to 
despair  and  hopelessness  is  generated 
in  the  heart  of  a  person,  who,  having 
attempted  to  accomplish  some  long  cher- 
ished scheme,  is  at  the  end  of  that 
struggle  left  to  whisper  to  himself,  "Un- 
attained,"  and  the  word  is  echoed  and 
re-echoed  by  each  succeeding  trial  and 
failure.  If  a  man  possessed  abundant 
energy  and  ambition,  he  will  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  first,  second,  or  third 
futile  attempt,  but  will  engage  in  a  life- 
long struggle,  if  necessary,  to  reach  the 
longed-for  goal,  which  he  sees  beckoning 
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him  onward  to  new  exertions.  When  a 
man  who  has  labored  faithfully  in  a  noble 
cause  sees  success  crowning  his  efforts, 
he  can  but  rejoice  that  strength  has  been 
given  him  to  press  on  and  overcome  all 
obstacles.  There  is  a  well-known  and 
time-honored  saying,  "Where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way."  If  this  is  true,  we 
can  only  ascribe  the  failures  of  men  to  the 
lack  of  energy  required  by  those  who 
would  successfully  battle  with  the  world. 
Yet  we  sometimes  see  instances  where  it 
would  seem  as  if  every  available  effort 
was  made  to  secure  success,  while  mis 


fortune  and  adversity  alone  seems  the 
portion  of  him  who  labors.  It  would 
seem  a  harsh  judgment  to  pass  on  such 
persons  to  say  it  was  their  fault  that  the 
object  of  life  was  still  unattained.  At 
least,  let  us  hold  ourselves  innocent  of 
their  condemnation.  We  all  have  a  mis- 
sion to  perform  which  no  other  person 
can  accomplish  for  us.  Let  us,  therefore, 
enter  boldly  into  the  combat  with  willing 
hearts  and  ready  hands,  resolved  to  merit 
and  win  success,  thereby  making  it  im- 
possible for  men  to  say  of  any  of  us,  our 
mission  in  life  is  yet  unattained. 
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Addressed  from  the  Penitentiary  to  an 

What?     Seventy  years!     Three  score  and  ten, 

The  flying  shuttle  of  human  life 
Hath  sped,  its  loom  and  warp  from  God, 

Its  filling  is  yours,  in  peace  or  strife! 

Come,  look  at  the  web,  its  pattern  mark, 
More  varied  than  any  machine  can  show, 

There's  color  enough  for  a  yard  or  more — 
The  dyes  of  heaven  when  sunsets  glow. 

'Tis  dark  just  here,  a  cloud  passed  o'er, 
Perchance  'twas  death,  as  its  shadows  fell. 

Then,  striped  and  barred — as  if,  chastised — 
The  rod  had  just  left  its  mark,  to  tell ! 

Spotted  and  twisted,  and  knotted,  indeed, 
Narrowed  and  widened;  in  holes  oft  seen; 

Oh,  what  a  weaver!     A  workman  poor, 
Not  e'en  an  apprentice  could  be  so  mean. 

Here,  flowers  are  strewed  for  a  goodly  space, 
'Tis  flushed  with  bloom,  as  if  Eden  grew 

On  earthly  sod,  and  its  lustre  broke, 
As  backward  or  forward,  the  shuttle  flew. 

A  quiet  piece  in  the  fabric  shows — 

There, peace  and  plenty  most  graceful  stood, 
The  joyous  heart  expressionless  seemed, 

Yet  God  was  giver,  and  sent  you  good  ! 

Here  trailing  vines  o'er  the  web  is  seen, 
A-clinging  around  the  flushing  stems 

Of  sturdy  trees  as  they  upward  throw, 
Mid  limbs  and  branches,  the  blossom  gems! 

These  surely  are  the  rare  gifts  of  God — 
The  boys  and  girls  in  a  figure  seen; 

Reaching  higher  and  upward  yet, 
As  sun  and  shower  glide  oft  between ! 

A  landscape  swelling,  a  picture  true, 
A  dream,  a  memory,  long  since  past — 


old  friend  on  attaining  his  seventieth  year. 

Nauvoo  and  the  prairies;  mountains  grand, 
And  this  blest  city,  for  rest  at  last ! 

Fruits  are  blazoned  upon  the  web, 

Fruits  of  Eden  or  tropic  lands, 
Grapes  of  Eschol,  and  rosy  wine, 

God's  blessing  on  your  industrious  hands. 

But  yet  the  vision  rolls  out  amain, 
'Tis  seventy  years!  Life's  full  decree; 

'Tis  birth,  and  marriage,  and  death,  and  change,. 
Alike  to  you  as  it  is  to  me! 

We  throw  the  shuttle  in  joyful  haste, 
Impatient  youth,  and  unblended  tint, 

As  life  advances  we  try  again, 

But  miss  that  pattern  the  Gods  have  lent! 

And  then  we  sorrow,  would  e'en  lay  down, 

As  oft  the  Spirit  points  out  our  work, 
Its  sad  defects,  and  its  sordid  shades, 

Its  falling  threads  as  weiplay  and  shirk! 
But  time  rolls  onward,  and  I,  from  hell, 

Wish  you  the  blessing  I  may  not  share; 
For  ere  I  reach  your  limit  of  life, 

My  web  may  ravel,  and  "cut"  declare. 
Ah,  God  rules  ever,  and  if  our  work, 

Is  rar  from  perfect,  we  mercy  crave; 
May  He  forgive,  and  beyond  life's  tide, 

We'll  try  again,  as  befits  the  brave! 
A  better  loom,  will  be  ours,  up  there, 

The  dyes  will  glisten  of  costly  hue, 
Though  white  may  rule,  and  its  lustre  play, 

The  warp  and  woof  will  be  all  brand  new! 
God  bless  you  ever,  may  no  regrets, 

The  future  shadow,  or  "snarl"  your  thread, 
And  when  the  scissors  shall  part  your  web, 

May  it  be  accepted  of  our  Great  Head! 

H.    W.  Naisbitt. 
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PROSPERITY  AND  THE  SABBATH. 

A  few  days  ago  a  young  man  was 
speaking  of  the  great  loss  of  one  of  his 
companions  through  the  stealing  of  some 
of  his  property  in  a  very  unexpected  and, 
as  yet,  undiscovered  way.  The  stolen 
property  was  household  goods  which 
were  taken  from  the  house  of  the  young 
man  during  his  temporary  absence,  and 
all  trace  of  it  has  been  lost.  To  the  young 
man  who  was  just  newly  married,  the 
loss  was  a  severe  one.  His  friend  who  re- 
lated the  circumstance,  in  seeking  a  cause 
for  it,  said  he  believed  it  was  through  the 
failure  6i  his  friend  to  observe  the  Sab- 
bath day  and  keep  it  holy  as  he  should 
have  done; '  'For, ' '  said  he,  "during  several 
Sundays  previous  to  his  marriage  he  spent 
the  whole  day  in  working  in  and  about 
his  house,  getting  his  furniture  and  things 
arranged,  so  that  he  might  make  himself 
comfortable  when  he  brought  back  his 
bride  from  the  temple  of  the  Lord  to 
which  he  intended  going."  The  excuse 
offered  by  the  one  who  was  robbed  was 
that  he  was  so  engaged  on  week  days  that 
he  could  not  find  time  to  do  the  necessary 
work  about  his  home,  and  therefore  he 
felt  it  to  be  no  wrong  to  employ  his  time 
upon  the  Sabbath  in  doing  that  which  he 
felt  was  necessary. 

The  question  arises,  was  this  really  a 
judgment  of  the  Lord  upon  him  for  his 
non-observance  of  the  Sabbath?  This  will 
remain  an  open  question,  for,  even-^f  he 
had  faithfully  obeyed  the  requirements  of 
the  Gospel,  in  which  he  professed  to  be- 
lieve, concerning  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  he  might  have  met  with  the  mis- 
fortune. Nevertheless,  even  if  this  were 
the  case,  he  would  not  have  the  double 
sorrow  of  the  loss  of  his  goods  and  the 
qualms  of  conscience  for  having  violated 
his  covenants. 

Without  applying  the  statement  to  this 
particular  case,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a 


general  truth  that  temporal  prosperity 
does  not  follow  those  who  disregard  the 
Sabbath.  It  may  seem  to  those  who  un- 
dertake any  labor  or  any  amusement  on 
the  Lord's  day  that  it  is  a  gain  of  time  or 
a  benefit  in  some  way,  but  those  who  give 
a  close  observation  to  the  results  of  such 
disobedience  will  invariably  see  its  evil 
effects. 

It  sometimes  requires  a  trial  to  convince 
one  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement. 
There  are  any  number  of  people  who 
have  thought  to  gain  something,  either  in 
time  or  means  or  health,  by  doing  some 
little  work  or  taking  some  little  recrea- 
tion upon  Sunday,  but  we  have  yet  to 
find  the  first  instance  where  the  desired 
object  has  been  gained  by  this  policy — in 
fact,  the  testimony  of  those  who  observe, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  had  the  ex- 
perience, is  to  the  effect  that  a  man  will 
succeed  much  better  in  any  desired  di- 
rection by  devoting  himself  thereto  dur- 
ing the  six  days  of  the  week,  than  to  in- 
clude the  Sabbath  day  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  aim. 

We  remember  the  experience  of  a  cer- 
tain counselor  to  a  president  of  a  stake 
as  narrated  by  himself.  He  said  that  for 
many  years  he  paid  no  particular  regard 
to  the  Sabbath,  but  by  some  means  or 
other  he  heard  of  a  statement  made  by 
President  Brigham  Young  to  the  effect 
that  a  man  who  worked  upon  the  Sabbath 
would  always  lose  more  than  his  neighbor 
who  observed  it.  One  day  President 
Young  happened  to  visit  the  settlement 
where  he  lived,  and  he  decided  to  con- 
vince the  President  that  his  statement  was 
incorrect.  Consequently,  as  the  meeting 
was  about  to  commence  he  loaded  his 
wagon  with  poles  and  drove  along  the 
side  of  his  field,  which  was  immediately 
in  front  of  the  meeting  house,  unloaded 
the  poles,  and  as  the  meeting  was  in  pro- 
gress, commenced  the  erection  of  a  fence. 
He  got  along  reasonably  well  with  his 
work,  not  being  particular  as  to  quietness 
in  driving  the  pegs  which  bound  his  fence 
together.  Indeed,  he  was  rather  anxious 
that  President  Young  should  hear  his 
hammering  and  be  convinced  that  a  man's 
work  on  Sunday  was  just  as  good  as  a 
man's  work  on  any  other  day. 
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Shortly  after  meenting^  dismissed  he 
completed  his  work  and  glanced  along 
the  fence  with  considerable  satisfaction. 
He  had  scarcely  got  home,  however,  be- 
fore a  violent  wind  storm  arose  which 
continued  for  some  time.  The  next 
morning  he  went  out  to  view  his  Sabbath 
day's  work,  when,  to  his  great  surprise, 
he  found  his  fence  utterly  demolished. 
There  was  scarcely  a  post  standing  upon 
end.  They  had  been  set  in  the  sand  of 
the  field,  and  the  wind  storm  had  swept 
the  sand  away,  blown  the  fence  down, 
twisted  and  broken  the  poles  until  they 
were  utterly  worthless  for  the  construc- 
tion of  another  fence. 

He  was  not  so  anxious  then  for  Presi- 
dent Young  and  the  people  to  see  his 
Sunday's  work,  but  he  concluded  it  was 
merely  a  chance  occurrence  and  would 
have  happened  had  the  fence  been  built 
on  any  other  day.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined that  he  would  convince  his  neigh- 
bors of  the  correctness  of  his  idea. 

He  accordingly,  at  a  subsequent  time, 
plowed  his  field  and  planted  his  seed 
upon  the  Sabbath,  and  went  home  in  the 
evening  with  feelings  of  pleasure  at  the 
work  he  had  accomplished.  All  the 
time,  however,  that  he  was  thus  desecrat- 
ing the  Lord's  day,  his  conscience  gave 
him  no  peace.  Yet  he  tried  to  suppress 
the  whisperings  of  the  Spirit.  After  a 
time  his  planted  field  was  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  thrift,  and  he  thought, 
"Now.  I  will  prove  that  Sabbath  labor  is 
not  a  misfortune  after  all."  One  day 
when  his  crops  were  looking  thrifty  and 


beautiful,  however,  some  cattle  were 
turned  loose  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
though  he  had  surrounded  his  field  with 
a  good  fence,  even  better  than  that 
around  his  neighbor's  lands,  these  cattle 
went  right  through  it,  devouring  and  dis- 
troying  everything  of  value  on  his  land. 
Astonishing  to  relate,  they  did  not  touch 
the  crops  of  any  of  his  neighbors,  but 
seemingly  were  possessed,  as  he  explain- 
ed it,  with  the  spirit  of  Satan,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  destroy  his  property. 

These  lessons,  involuntarily  gained, 
prompted  him  to  the  determination  to  try 
the  other  plan  of  refraining  from  all  un- 
necessary labor  upon  the  Sabbath.  The 
experience  of  years  has  convinced  him 
that  this  is  the  only  safe  and  successful 
plan  for  a  Latter-day  Saint  to  follow. 

Not  alone  does  the  written  word  of 
God  require  people  to  observe  the  Sab- 
bath but  the  necessity  for  its  observance 
is  written  in  our  very  natures,  lor  the  tes- 
timony of  employers  who  have  charge  of 
large  numbers  of  men  is  to  the  effect 
that  a  rest  of  one  day  in  seven  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  continued  health, 
strength  and  energy  of  their  employes. 

Give  it  a  trial,  if  you  are  inclined  to  be 
doubtful  of  the  necessity  for  rest  and 
worship  on  this  holy  day.  Do  not  accept 
the  statement  of  others  if  you  are  dubious 
upon  this  point.  Experience  will  con- 
vince you  that  the  Lord  possesses  greater 
wisdom  than  man,  and  that  His  com- 
mand upon  this  point,  as  well  as  upon  all 
others,  if  observed,  will  bring  blessing 
and  prosperity  to  those  who  keep  it. 
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The  New  York  Herald  is  printed  on  the 
largest,  the  speediest  and  most  complete 
press  in  the  world.  The  machine  weighs 
fifty-eight  tons.  It  is  massive  and  strong. 
"Though  its  arms  are  of  steel  and  its 
motions  are  as  rapid  as  lightning,  its  touch 
is  as  tender  as  that  of  a  woman  when  she 
caresses  her  babe." 

This  press  will  print,  fold,  cut,  paste 
and  deliver  ninety  thousand  four-page  or 
six  page  Heralds  in  one  hour,  or  seventy- 
two  thousand  eight-page  papers  in  one 


hour.  Ninety  thousand  copies  an  hour  is 
equal  to  fifteen  thousand  papers  a  minute 
or  twenty-five  a  second.  Each  page  of  the 
Herald  has  six  columns  and  in  each  col- 
umn there  is  on  an  average  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  words.  Six  pages  of 
six  columns  each  multiplied  by  twenty-five 
and  that  again  by  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  makes  one  million  six  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  words  that  this  new 
press  prints  in  a  second 

It  will  print,  cut,  paste,  fo'd,  count  and 
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deliver  seventy-two  thousand  eight  page 
or  forty-eight  thousand  ten  or  twelve-page 
or  thirty-six  thousand  sixteen  page_y/i?r- 
alds  in  one  hour.  It  has  two  delivery  out- 
lets. At  each,  the  papers  are  automati- 
cally counted  in  files  of  fifty.  By  an  in- 
genious contrivance  each  fiftieth  paper  is 
shoved  out  an  inch  beyond  the  others 
that  have  dropped  on  the  receiving  tapes, 
thus  serving  as  a  sort  of  tally  mark.  No 
matter  how  rapidly  the  papers  come 
out  there  is  never  a  mistake  in  the 
count. 

When  doing  its  best  this  press  will  con- 
sume fifty-one  and  three  quarter  miles  of 
white  paper  the  width  of  the  Herald  in 
one  hour.  It  is  fed  from  three  rolls  at  the 
same  time,  one  roll  being  attached  at 
each  end  of  the  press  and  the  third  sus- 
pended near  the  center.  This  sextuple 
press  was  built  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  of  New 
York. 

When  first  suggested  Mr.  Hoe  thought 
it  would  be  impossible  to  construct  a 
machine  that  would  do  so  many  different 
things  with  accuracy  and  speed.  To  build 
such  a  press  as  an  experiment  would  in- 
volve enormous  expense.  The  least  mis- 
take in  its  construction,  even  in  the  ad- 
justment of  a  bolt  or  screw  would  make 
the  experiment  a  failure.  Mr.  Hoe  began 
the  work  with  considerable  anxiety  but  as 
it  progressed  he  became  convinced  that 
the  press  would  be  a  success. 

The  work  of  designing  and  construct- 


ing the  machine  was  given  to  Edward  P. 
Sheldon,  a  draughtsman  in  the  employ  of 
R.  Hoe  &  Company,  for  over  ten  years. 
Mr.  Sheldon  is  a  clergyman's  son  and  a 
native  of  Westboro,  Massachusetts.  Early 
in  life  he  showed  a  taste  for  mechanism 
and  a  talent  for  invention.  For  more 
than  a  year  he  worked  to  bring  the  intri- 
cate array  of  cog  wheels,  levers,  pulleys, 
shafts,  and  cylinders  into  perfect  running 
order.  Every  part  was  run  and  tested 
before  another  part  was  added.  When 
all  was  finished  master  and  builder  stood 
with  throbbing  hearts  waiting  for  the 
result.  When  by  the  turn  of  a  lever, 
shafts  and  cylinders  began  to  revolve, 
the  whirring  noise  settled  into  a  steady 
roar,  three  streams  of  paper  poured  into 
the  press  from  three  huge  rolls,  and  from 
two  outlets  the  press  was  literally  snow- 
ing newspapers,  the  waiting  men  knew 
the  experiment  was  a  success.  They 
stood  before  the  monarch  of  presses — 
the  largest,  most  wonderful  printing 
machine  in  the  world. 

By  genius  and  skill,  by  watchful  care 
and  supervision,  the  constructor  brought 
into  being  a  marvel  in  mechanism.  Who 
can  estimate  the  thought,  experiment, 
and  ingenuity  embodied  in  this  huge 
machine?  It  is  the  product  not  of  one 
brain  alone,  but  a  combination  of  many 
inventions  brought  into  accurate  and  har- 
monious action  by  a  master  mind. 

6".  J.  Bucklin. 


HUMAN    SYMPATHY. 


It  is  delightful  to  contemplate  the  love 
of  the  human  heart  for  its  kind,  and  to 
believe  that  time  strengthens  and  in- 
creases it.  David  and  Jonathan,  and 
Damon  and  Pythias,  blaze  in  charming 
beauty  on  every  page  of  modern  history. 
In  these  were  represented  the  sacred  tie 
of  brotherhood.  Now  brotherhood  is  uni- 
versal. Its  recognition,  which  was  once 
so  rare  that  it  was  like  an  Italian  garden 
in  the  snowbeds  of  Lapland — like  a  cool- 
ing zephyr  kissing  the  burning  surface  of 
the  desert,  is  as  a  melting  and  diffusion  of 
the  heart  of  God  into  a  sky  of  Summer 


sunset  magnificence.  The  chord  that  links 
man  to  man,  man  to  angels,  and  angels 
to  God,  now  vibrates  from  limit  to  limit 
whenever  a  heart  from  here  to  heaven 
weeps  a  tear. 

Joseph  Mazzini,  moving  among  his 
kind  like  a  soft  sunbeam  streaming  from 
the  first  glow  of  the  morning,  and  laugh- 
ing amidst  the  frowning  rocks — his  char- 
acter radiant  with  love  and  sympathy, 
and  paling  the  blaze  of  beauty  which  na- 
ture had  kindled  in  the  gardens  of  his 
native  Italy,  Father  Mathew,  with  his 
great   heart  full  of  sunshine   and  God; 
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John  Howard,  so  full  of  heaven  that  he 
left  it  glowing  in  every  footprint  he  made; 
Florence  Nightingale — one  of  the  silvery 
links  that  chain  the  earth  to  the  beautiful 
yonder — the  sweet  flower  blooming  a- 
mong  the  briars;  and  our  own  George 
Peabody,  are  but  a  few  stars  in  the  sky  of 
today,  whose  azure  background  is  ablaze 
with  a  confluence  of  radiant  spots  of 
philanthropy  and  fraternal  love  to  all 
mankind. 

It  was  a  rich  legacy  to  have  been  a 
countryman  of  George  Peabody.  The 
monument  of  his  memory  cost  eight  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars  and  he  paid  for 
it  himself.  It  stands  upon  two  continents, 
and  the  poor  of  London  and  the  children 
of  America  gather  in  its  shadow,  and 
thank  God  for  the  nation  that  gave 
George  Peabody  to  the  world.  The 
Queen  of  England  did  him  the  honor  to 
present  him  with  her  portrait,  and  he  did 
the  noble  queen  the  honor  to  accept  it. 

Down  in  the  human  heart  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  is  a  burning  love  for 
humanity.  Sometimes  we  do  not  realize 
it  ourselves.  But  it  is  there;  it  burns  like 
fire  in  the  open  grate  in  mid-summer;  it 
glows  like  the  sun  at  noonday;  it  is  as 
charming  as  the  radiancy  of  love  can 
make  it. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  in  mid  winter, 
the  darkness  of  the  night  was  kindled 
into  a  glare  by  the  burning  of  a  ferry 
boat,  which  took  fire  when  midway  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Camden.  The 
mad  flames  leaped  into  the  cold  air,  like 
tongues  of  fire  from  raging  hell;  they 
painted  the  skies  with  the  red  shadow  of 
reckless  frenzy,  and  in  the  light  the  grin- 
ning skeleton  of  death  was  reflected  in 
the  cakes  of  ice  upon  the  surface  of  the 
Delaware  in  horrible  distinctness.  Rap- 
idly the  flames  spread,  and  soon  the  ill- 
fated  boat  appeared  like  a  moving 
mountain  of  flame.  Now  a  stream  of 
fire  would  shoot  up  towards  the  stars, 
and  laughing,  seem  to  taunt  the  mass  of 
flame  below  for  its  indolence;  then,  as  if 
to  resent  the  indignity,  another  column 
would  leap  still  higher,  as  if  determined 
"now  or  never  to  sit  beside  the  pale-faced 
moon."  The  sportive  sparks  rode  on 
the  winds,  and  frolicked  together  as  if  it 


were  a  May-day  festival  to  the  two  hun- 
dred human  beings  on  the  deck  of  that 
burning  boat.  The  passengers  ran  hith- 
er and  thither — the  flames  streaming 
from  many  as  they  ran;  men  fell  upon 
their  knees  and  called  to  God  for  mercy; 
women  screamed  in  the  agony  of  despair; 
mothers  called  frantically  for  their  lost 
dear  ones;  ch  ldren  were  crying  for  par- 
ents; all  was  confusion  and  horror,  and 
the  multitude  upon  the  wharf  looked  on 
the  feast  of  death  in  breathless  agony. 
Now  a  steady  stream  of  immortal  souls 
began  to  pour  from  the  holocaust  into 
eternity. 

Men  leaped  for  life,  but  into  death, 
upon  the  glistening  ice;  women  shot  like 
burning  meteors  from  the  flames  upon 
the  frozen  bier  that  encased  the  flounder- 
ing boat;  mothers  hurled  their  burning 
children  overboard,  and  then  followed 
them  to  the  gate  of  heaven;  the  mangled 
and  roasted  dead  began  to  lay  in  heaps 
upon  the  ice.  The  boat  is  coming  to- 
wards the  wharf — she  increases  her  speed 
— the  wheels  beat  the  ice  away,  and 
between  two  winrows  of  burning  corpses 
she  brings  to  safety  the  fifty  men  and 
women  that  yet  remain  on  board.  Nearer 
and  nearer  she  comes;  every  heart  on 
the  wharf  is  fluttering  with  expectancy; 
every  man  is  eager  to  catch  the  rope  and 
place  the  gangplanks;  she  almost  touches 
the  wharf,  and  a  thousand  strong  men 
rush  forward  with  outstretched  arms  to 
catch  the  imperiled  who  are  crowding 
towards  life,  but — it  cannot  be  possible — 
the  boat  seems  swinging  away — she  is — 
she  is  drifting  out  into  the  stream.  "Why 
don't  you  put  her  in?"  shrieked  ten 
thousand  voices  to  the  pilot.  "It  will  set 
the  shipping  on  fire,"  was  the  pilot's 
reply.  An  old  sailor,  who  looked  as 
if  all  the  humanity  had  been  crushed  out 
of  him  by  Ihe  storms,  and  as  if  his  heart 
had  been  baked  by  blazing  suns,  shouted, 
"What  is  all  the  shipping  in  Philadelphia 
worth  compared  to  those  men  and  women 
you've  got  on  board  that  boat,  you  in- 
fernal scoundrel?"  and  an  Amen  to  the 
sentiment  of  love  burst  from  twenty 
thousand  throats,  and  frightened  that 
boat  to  the  dock.  That  is  the  feeling  of 
the  nineteenth  century.     Love  is  univer- 
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sal;  fraternity  is  not  circumscribed;  cul- 
ture has  kindled  the  embers  of  brother- 
hood into  a  quenchless  flame,  and_in  its 
sweet  warmth  heaven  plays  about  every 
heart,  glows  in  every  pathway,  illumines 
every  home.  True,  there  are  hearts  and 
homes  that  do  not  feel  it,  but  there  are 
homes,  too,  in  which  the  sunbeams  never 
laugh  or  play;  the  shutters  are  kept 
barred;  the  curtains  are  never  raised. 
Floods  of  sunshine  without  are  ever 
trying  to  melt  their  way  in,  but  never 
succeed.  Thus  it  is  with  the  heart  or 
home  that  never  feel  the  warming  touch 
of  sympathizing  love.  It  is  as  free  and 
brilliant  as  the  light  of  noonday,  and 
bubbles  in  the  heart  like  a  never-failing 


spring  upon  the  mountain.  From  the 
hill-tops  the  birds  mingle  their  music 
with  the  soft  throbbings  of  the  human 
heart  and  the  melodies  of  angelic  chor- 
isters, and  love's  harmonious  strains  fill 
the  valleys  of  the  fields  and  trill  through 
the  arches  of  the  universe;  on  the  flowers 
and  crystal  streams,  in  the  morning's 
daybreak  and  in  the  evening's  twilight, 
twinkling  in  the  sweet  light  of  the  stars 
and  in  the  gentle  laughter  of  the  moon, 
on  all  nature,  animate  or  inanimate,  there 
is  the  gentle  reflection  of  the  joys,  the 
smiles,  the  divinity  of  love.  The  race  is 
living  in  the  vestibule  of  heaven — in  the 
garden  of  perpetual  bloom  and  brilli- 
ancy. J.  M. 
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In  the  endeavor  to  estimate  the  results 
of  Napoleon's  influence  upon  Europe,  it 
is  not  well  to  strike  immediately  for  the 
motives  that  prompted  his  measures,  and, 
standing  them  out  in  bold  letters,  obscure 
the  actual  good  or  evil  that  followed  them. 
Motive  does  not  materially  affect  the 
working  of  a  policy.  Emperor  Joseph, 
with  a  zeal  previously  unknown  among 
European  monarchs,  undertaking  to  re- 
form many  of  the  evils  in  his  dominions, 
found  himself  tied  by  opposition,  and  dis- 
trust too  strong  for  even  his  energy  and 
high  purpose  to  overcome.  On  the  other 
hand,  Louis  XV.,  profligate  and  charlatan, 
whose  rule  of  life  was  to  get  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  people,  no  matter  the 
injustice,  died  "Louis,  the  well  beloved." 
There  exists  no  more  striking  example  of 
pure  motives  in  the  former  redounding  to 
his  disadvantage  and  injury,  the  forever 
corrupt  intentions  of  the  latter  bringing 
him  admiration  and  honor.  Passing  now 
from  motive  as  an  incompetent  means  of 
judging  a  ruler,  let  us  look  directly  at 
Napoleon's  work. 

He  found  Italy  divided  into  innumer- 
able petty  states,  each  with  its  peculiar 
laws  and  customs,  under  the  supremacy 
of  Austria,  whose  chief  aim  was  to  crush 
every  tendency  to  nationality.  Added  to 
these  disadvantages  a  great  part  of  the 


country  was  unfortunate  in  being  eaten 
up  by  a  numerous  clergy.* 

The  height  of  his  power  found  nearly 
all  of  the  peninsula  annexed  to  France, 
with  a  uniform  civil  system  that  gave  jus- 
tice even-handed  to  the  peasant  as  well  as 
to  the  noble.  Privilege  and  exemption 
became  a  thing  of  the  past ;  before  the 
law,  the  priest  stood  no  higher  than  the 
layman.  This  system,  which  though  the 
production  of  a  foreigner,  bred  a  better 
condition  of  things,  built  up  a  sort  of 
brotherhood  by  removing  old  boun- 
daries as  well  as  old  animosities;  and  it 
marks  a  decided  turning  point  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy. 

The  fall  of  the  first  Empire,  and  the 
reconstruction  of  Europe  that  followed 
it,  finds  Italy  for  the  most  part  set  back 
under  her  old  rulers;  the  provinces 
which  remained  over  being  parceled  out 
among  Austrians  dukes  and  duchesses. 
Its  labors  completed,  the  "Congress  of 
Vienna"  broke  up,  and  Austria  as  princi- 
pal in  Italian  affairs,  undertook  to  main- 
tain her  seventeenth  century  methods, 
firmly  grounded  in  the  opinion  of  her 
great  minister  that  Italy  represented  on- 
ly a  geographical  expression. f 


*  Langfrey's  Nap.,  569, 
f  Langfrey's  Nap.   Vol. 
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Thanks  to  the  tutoring  of  Napoleon 
the  land  of  painters  and  poets  was 
no  longer  deserving  of  such  reproach. 
French  rule  had  shown  its  inhabitants 
the  possibility  of  uniting  their  coun- 
try; and  from  the  moment  they  went 
back  under  Austrian  dominion  that  senti- 
ment began  its  development.  It  was 
clear  that  while  the  country  was  divided 
into  petty  states  it  could  never  reach  any 
higher  place  than  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  powerful  Austria,  while  the 
country  united  possessed  both  the  re- 
sources and  the  ability  to  become  a 
great  power,  able  to  resist  foreign  en- 
croachments, capable  of  building  up  a 
nationality  that  might  rival  that  of  an- 
cient Rome. 

Napoleon's  government  engendered  in 
Italy  a  unity  of  spirit  to  which  it  for  cen- 
turies had  been  a  stranger,  while  Napo- 
leon himself  gave  the  initial  movement 
to  waking  that  liberal  patriotism,  which, 
in  less  than  half  a  century  was  to  over- 
turn the  grave  decisions  of  the  "Vienna 
Congress,"  and  through  the  aid  of  his 
nephew,  raise  Italy  from  the  despised 
"Geographical  expression"  to  a  full 
grown  nation,  vigorous  and  noble,  which 
in  the  march  of  progress  has  outstripped 
her  old  oppressor. 

So  too  in  Germany,  where  the  country 
came  directly  under  Napoleon's  rule,  we 
find  his  government  highly  popular  up 
to  the  time  he  forced  his  "Continental 
policy"  on  the  people.* 

The  introduction  of  the  "Code  Napo- 
leon" produced  much  good.  The  old 
law  has  treated  the  people  in  classes, 
was  hampered  by  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions, and  was  marked  with  much  corrup- 
tion in  its  administration:  whereas  the 
new  system,  not  recognizing  class  dis- 
tinctions, discarding  worthless  prece- 
dents, dealing  out  justice  fairly  was 
both  uniform  and  liberal. 

The  fact  that  it  still  remains  the  basis 
of  law  in  those  countries  to-day,  speaks 
most  eloquently  of  the  favor  with  which 
the  people  received  it. 

The  ecclesiastical  states  and  free  cities, 
a  reproach  to  nationality  and  a  hindrance 


to  union,  were  broken  up  and  distributed 
among  the  larger  German  states,  or  an- 
nexed to  France.  Much  of  the  territory 
obtained  by  conquest  from  Austria  and 
Prussia  was  raised  into  independencies, 
which  in  turn  felt  the  impulse  to  advance- 
ment given  them  by  better  government. 
The  condition  of  the  common  people  in 
Germany  where  Napoleon  had  not  laid 
his  hands,  was  woefully  behind  the  times. 
The  Prussians  for  more  than  two  decades 
had  advanced  not  one  step;  it  was  Fred- 
erick the  Great's  Prussia  grown  twenty 
years  older.*  The  convulsion  resulting 
from  the  campaign  of  Jena  completely 
demolished  the  time  honored  "stand  still" 
policy,  whose  chief  features  were  slavery 
to  routine,  and  moral  deadness  in  every 
part  of  the  official  and  public  life.  The 
Prussians  looking  to  the  south  saw  civil- 
ization a  quarter  of  a  century  in  advance 
of  them;  the  contrast  gained  strength 
for  the  reform  party,  and  Frederick  Will- 
iam against  his  will,  forced  by  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  situation,  called  in  a  min- 
istry that  recognized  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  country,  saw  the  necessity 
and  found  the  means  of  carrying  out  a 
series  of  reforms.  Not  all  that  they  pro- 
posed, or  all  that  was  required  to  place 
them  on  a  par  with  south  Germany,  but 
still  enough  to  rouse  the  people  from  their 
inactive  stupidity  and  give  an  impulse  to 
the  regeneration  of  their  national  spirit, 
marches  in  advancement  due  primarily  to 
Napoleon.  First,  because  he  had  demon- 
strated the  advantage  of  reform.  Second, 
because  he  had  forced  Frederick  to  wake 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  times. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  First  Empire 
gave  to  Prussia  much  Territory  that  had 
received  the  maximum  of  advantage  from 
the  introduction  of  French  institutions; 
and  these  provinces,  though  seriously 
affected  by  efforts  at  reaction,  were  still 
able  to  produce  a  decided  leavening 
effect  on  the  central  government.  In- 
stitutions that  were  French  were  held  to, 
not  because  of  their  origin  but  from  their 
worth.  And  it  may  be  said  without 
going  beyond  fact,  that  not  a  little  of  the 
strength  by  which   Prussia  was  able  to 


*  Perther,  Politische  Zustande  I,  311. 


*  Hopfner,  Der  Krieg  Von  1806,  I,  48- 
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crush  the  Second  Empire,  came  from  the 
lessons  that  had  been  taught  her  by  the 
First  Napoleon.  — 

These  are  a  few  of  the  results  which 
Napoleon's  influence  produced.  He 
came  to  the  first  place  in  European 
affairs  as  the  pilot  of  a  revolution;  and 
though  probably  every  advantage  coming 
from  him  carried  with  it  a  price,  it  is  still 
to  his  credit  that  some  of  his  good  offices 
have  been  of  priceless  worth  to  Europe. 

C    T. 


WILD    OATS. 
"A  young  fellow  must  sow  his   wild 
•oats."    In  all  the  wide  range  of  accepted 


maxims  there  is  none,  take  it  for  all  in 
all,  more  abominable  than  this  one,  as  to 
the  sowing  of  wild  oats.  Look  at  it  on 
what  side  you  will,  and  we  will  defy  you 
to  make  any  but  a  devil's  maxim  of  it. 
What  a  man — be  he  young,  old,  or  mid- 
dle aged— sows,  that,  and  nothing  else, 
shall  he  reap.  The  only  thing  to  do  with 
wild  oats  is  to  put  them  carefully  into  the 
hottest  part  of  the  fire,  and  then  get 
them  burnt  to  dust,  every  seed  of  them. 
If  you  sow  them,  no  matter  in  what 
ground,  up  they  will  come. 


The  most  brilliant  are  not  always  the 
most  useful. 
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1st  and  2nd 
Tenor. 


1st  and  2nd 
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The  day  is  past  and  gone,  The  eveneng  shades  ap- 
Lord  keep  us  safe  this  night,  Secure  from  all  our 
And  when  our  days  are  past,  And  we  from  time  re- 
p  cres.  mf    \ 
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may     we  all  remem   -   ber     well,  The  night  of  death  draws 

an  -  gels  guard  us  while  we     sleep,  Till  morning  light  ap- 

may     we  in  Thy  king  -  dom   rest,  Where  all  is  peace  and 
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near.         0         may       we  all    remember  well,  The  night  of  death  draws  near, 
pears.     May         angels  guard  us  while  we  sleep,  Till  morning  light  ap  -  pears, 
love.         0         may       we  in  Thy  kingdom  rest,  Where  all  is  peace  and     love. 
IS  !^!       I         l  N  <* 
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EVAPORATED  CREAM 


Absolutely    pure    JVlilk:   evaporated   to 
a  creamery  consistence   and 

Thoroughly      Sterilized 

May  be  diluted  wdth  either  Water 
Or  fresh  Milk:  to  any  desired  consist- 
ence- 

Is   equal   to   the  best   Dairy  Cream, 

but  more  convenient  and  economical. 
If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  it,Vvnrite 
direct  to       Jxxxi&lz:  «&  Fabian,  Agents, 
p.o.bcx  693. Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

-HTHi;  QUION  IylNBEX- 


For  .'.  QUEENSTOWN  .\  and   .-.    LIVERPOOL, 

From  Pier  New  38,  North  River,  Foot  of  Kine  St.,  New  York,  every  Saturday. 

NtMI\ttk  3,350  TONS  MWOVMUG-S/INS  Tons.  f^NSM.  6.500  TONS. 

KRMOUN.  5-500  Tov.  W\SC0US\U   3.120  Tons. 

^^~  These  Steamers  are  built  of  Iron,  in  water-tight  compartments,  and  are  furnished"  with 
erery  requisite  to  make  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic  both  safe  and  agreeable,  having  Bath-room, 
Smoking-room,  Drawing-room,  Piano  and  Library;  also  experienced  Sargeon,  Stewardess,  and  Caterer 
on  each  Steamer.  The  State-room*  are  all  on  Deck,  thus  insuring  those  greasiest  of 
•II  Luxuries  at  Sea,  perfect  Ventilation  and  Light. 

CABIN  PASSAGE,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  location. 
INTERMEDIATE,  Second  Cabin,  $30,  and  $35.    STEERAGE,  $20. 

Offices,  No.  35,  Broadumy,  New  York,       A.  M.  UNDERBILL  fr  CO.. 

JAMES    JACK,    LOCAL    AGENT,    SALT    LAKE   CITY. 


The  Business  Man's  Friend." 


FOR    NEATNESS    OF    WORK, 

EASE    OF    MANIPULATION, 

DURABILITY  AND  SPEED,  the 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER 


IS    UNEQUALLED, 


KSVSSST  F.  E.  McGURRIN,  403  I5?-PRLEASKSE  l^D 


ING 


ARPER'S  : 

PERIODICALS  • 

H     !£  F  I  I  F    &  BROS. 


H 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  -  *4.oo  a  Year 
HARPER'S  WEEKLY,  -  -  #4.00  a  Year 
HARPER'S  BAZAR,  -  -         fj.oo  a  Year 

HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  $2.00  a  Year 

UNBIVALLED  STANDABD  OP  EXCELLENCE. 
PEBPECT  EXPONENTS  of  the  CIVILIZATION  cf  the  C0T7NTB7. 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


GEARED  AERMOTOR 

He-designed  and  much  improved,  furnishes  power  to 

PUMP,  GRIND,  CUT  FEED,  and  SAW  WOOD. 


?0rl2-ft. 
Steel  I 
Geared 
Aermotor. 
work  of  4  horses  at  half  the  cost  oi 
always  harnessed  and  never  gets  tired. 
With  our  Steel  Stub  Tower  it  is  easy  to  put  on  barn. 
Send  for  elaborate  designs  for  putting  power  in  barn. 
AES&JtffcTflD  fl*ff&  12th  &  Rockwell  Sts.,  Chicago, 
MtlllvlU  B  U Is  UU'^  '-■>  lieale  St->  s*n  Franciioa 


Scientific  American 
Agency  for 


caveats, 

TRADE  MARKS, 
DESIGN  PATENTS, 
COPYRIGHTS,    etc. 

Tor  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 

MUNN  &  CO.,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 

jtittttific  j^mwit an 

Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly.  S3. 00  a 
year;  $1.50  six  months.  Address  MUNN  &  CO., 
JPublishebs,  361  Broadway,  New  Yorfc  City. 


B  UTTBBMULK 

toilet    s»o^a.df». 

makes  t  ii  e 
face  and  bands 
at*  soft  as  velvet; 
whiten*  the 
skin.  Has  no 
equal  for  the 


Excels  any  25c. 
Soap. 

Beware  of  imi- 
tations. 

Over  2,000,000 
cakes  sold 
first  year. 

Ask  your  deal- 
er for  it. 

I  Full  Size, 
12  cts. 


SAMPLE,1 

Cosmo  Buttermilk  Soap  Go., 

84  ADAMS   ST.,   CHICAGO,    ILL. 

Send  in  Your  Orders 

FOR 

Bound  Yol  13, 

OP   THE 

Contributor. 


FullCloth  or  Half  Leather,  $2.50. 


/,.  S.  HILLS,  1'rent.       MOSES  THATCHEB,  Vlce-Prest.        H.  S.  YOUNG,  Cashier. 

Deseret  National  Bank, 

HALT    LAKE    CITY,     VTA  II, 

iSS'ptts  $500;000-  —  General  Banking. 


KSK 


YOUR  GROCER 


TO    GIVE    YOU 


*GOLD  BAND* 


FUflVOPjflG    EXTRACTS, 
Bfll^IflG    POWDER, 
and   SPICES, 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


THOMSON  &  TAYLOR  SPICE  CO., 

Michigan  Avenue,  Cor.  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

No  Finer  Goods  in  any  Market. 


FASHIONABLE  and  HEALTHFUL 

"ont  THE  GENUINE 

Jackson 

Corset  Waist 

SUPERB  FORM.        PERFECT  FIT. 

A  perfect  Corset  and  Waist  combined.     Famous  for  its  style,  graceful  symmetry,  and  healthful  qualities. 
Patented  Feb.  23,  1886.  See  patent  stamp  on  each   Waist. 

TAKE  NS.SeT?„fyRb,  the  JACKSON  CORSET  CO.,  Jackson,  Micb 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  HASN'T   IT,  WRITE  TO  US. 


THF    IFflniNH     INSIIMHr.F     MFNTS     flF     UTAH 


THE 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  crearh  of  tarter  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — 
Latest  U.  S.  Government  Food  Report. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO., 

Iu6  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


STATE  BflHK  Of  UTAH. 


SALT   LAKE  CITY. 


CAPITAL,      -      $500,000,00. 
SURPLUS,      -       50,000.00: 


HEBER  J.  GRANT,  PRESIDENT. 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President. 

HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


JIRECTORS  N 


JOSEPH  F.  SMITH.  CHABLES  S.  BURTON. 

WILLIAM  H.  BOWE.        NEPHI  W.  CLAYTON. 
ABRAHAM  H.  CANNON.  FBANK  Y.  TAYLOB. 
SPENCEB  CLAWSON.     PHILO  T.  FABNSWOBTH. 
ELIAS  MORRIS.  E.  M.  WEILER. 

HENBY  A.  WOOLLEY. 


Receives  Deposits  Payable  on  Demand. 
Loans  Money  on  Approved  Security. 
Draws  Exchange  on  all  Principal  Points. 
Pays  careful  attention  }o  Country  Trade. 
Solicits  the  Business  of  the  People  of 
Utah. 


Eton's  Cooperative 

Mercantile  Institution* 


ORGANIZED    OCTOBER,     1858. 


CAPITAL,     $1,250,000. 


Manufacturers,  Importers,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers 
in  Foreign,  Domestic,  and  Local 

MERCHANDISE 

Main     Street,     Salt     Lake     City. 
BRANCH     HOUSES:-OGDEN,     LOGAN,     PROVO,     AND    IDAHO     FALLS. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  D^UG  DEPARTMENT, 


Main   Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 


OFFICERS : 

PRESIDENT: 

GILFORD  WOODRUFF. 
Vice-President: 

MOSES  THATCHER. 
SECRETAKV: 

T.  (i.  WEBBER, 
Treasurers 

•     A.  W.  CARLSON. 

WM.  H,  LOWE,  Assistant  Supt. 


DIRECTORS : 


GEO.  Q.  CANNON, 
JOSEPH  F.  SMITH, 
H.  J.  GRANT, 
G.  ROMNEY. 
J.  R.  WINDER. 


H.  DINWOODEY, 

I1.  T.  FARNSWORTH, 

J.  R.  RARNES, 

W.  H.  ROWE, 

JOHN  HENRY  SMITH, 


F.  M.  LYMAN. 

T.  G.  WEBBER,  Superintendent. 


HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  GENERAL  AGENTS. 

60     MAIN     STREET. 


